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LABOR AND BUSINESS. 


The complaint is heard everywhere that business is retarded by 
the attitude of the workingman. This striking disposition, now so 
prevalent, is unsettling plans and calculations. Yet like many causes 
pertaining to business the effects from this cause are in our opinion 
very considerably exaggerated. It seems to be one of the tenden- 
cies of business nowadays to exaggerate the probable effects. of 
nearly all causes. While it is a correct and neccessary way of doing 
business to discount future causes and effects, yet, of course, ex- 
cessive calculations lead to error, and it is certain that this tendency 
is very strongly and generally developed. The strikes have unsettled 
business to some degree, yet by far too much importance has been 
given to them. They have not been general, nor, except in a few 
cases, have they been very protracted, and it is a grave exaggera- 
tion to ascribe the not altogether favorable state of business every- 
where to these untoward events. 

The most serious aspect of these labor troubles it seems to us is 
in connection with building operations, or those where contracts 
are to be made, the execution of which require considerable time to 
fulfill. It is unquestionably true that in many of these cases the 
contractors are unwilling to go to work because of the fear of loss 
in entering into such engagements. This is a positive loss all around. 
There are a great many men out of employment who are eager for 
work. There are very many who would like to build houses, factories 
and other structures, and are deterred by this feeling of uncertainty 
in the minds of the laboring classes. If they would at once become 
calmer and see their own interests and understand clearly how they 
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would be promoted by a greater fixity of rates of wages they 
would promote their own interests and pave the way at once for a 
revival of the building industry. 

While all these things are true, it is also true that the depres- 
sion in business, which still continues to a marked degree, is largely 
due to over-production in many directions which, of course, is 
brought about by the very men who complain most over the hard 
times. They are therefore largely the authors of their own misfor- 
tunes. Had they been less eager to make money, and had they 
produced with less rapidity, the glut would not have taken place 
and the consequent depression would not have followed. Nothing 
more need be said on this point, because it is so well understood. 

The depression would have been cured far more speedily had there 
been a more manifest disposition to understand and look squarely 
in the face the causes of it, and to apply the remedies which were 
evidently needful. Now, one of these remedies clearly enough con- 
sists in an equitable adjustment of prices on a lower basis. But 
every producer is desirous of getting the most he can and of 
beating every seller down. In other words, everybody is trying to 
be a little smarter and to get a little more than his fellow, and as 
long as this exists the industrial world will never get along very 
fast. This lies at the bottom of the whole matter. What is wanted 
is not necessarily high prices nor low prices, but a fair adjustment 
all around. When this is done, then, provided production be kept 
within proper limits, business is sure to revive. At present, how- 
ever, a serious kind of war is seen in most all kinds of business 
Every producer thinks that his gain depends on getting some of 
his rivals out of the market. He does not think of rendering a 
service for which he is entitled to a fair remuneration. This, how- 
ever, is or should be the case. If, however, he is trying to do a 
business and render a service for which he is not fairly entitled to 
a profit he should not exist. Otherwise, he is a useful member of 
the community, and the unhealthy competition existing to drive him 
out of it, or on his part to drive out some other, ought to cease. 
We ought not to hear any more of the desirability of low prices 
or high prices, but rather of the desire to do for mankind in the 
numberless ways that are open to us with the expectation of getting 
a fair reward for the product or service given. This is one of the 
indispensable conditions to healthful prosperity. The feeling now 
existing that success means crowding some one out, that the world 
is not big enough or rich enough wherein all can live, is a most 
depressing and unhealthy feeling. Is it true? Have we reached the 
stage that there is not work enough for all? that a considerable 
portion must starve, or live on the charity of others? If this be 
so, then it is worth while seriously to consider the extent of this 
truth, and make the best provision for all the world we can. If, on 
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the other hand, it be not true, if the world be large enough to 
maintain all in comfort and decency, why not for the good of every 
person and business endeavor as speedily as possible to so adjust 
business and labor of all kinds and prices that every man may have 
a chance to get a living. Were this done the depression and un- 
happiness now prevailing in consequence of so much idleness and 
unemployed capital would pass away. 





? 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURER. 


It was reported a few days ago that Mr. Jordan, United States 
Treasurer, insisted on having the power to appoint the several clerks 
employed in his office. The reason for wanting this power is, as 
he is obliged to give bonds for the faithful performance of his 
office he ought to have the power to appoint and discharge those 
who are to work under him. In consequence of this demand he 
has been accused of unfaithfulness to the civil service reform, or of 
a permanent tenure of office. While heartily believing in a thor- 
ough execution of the civil service regulations, we are equally sure 
that the Treasurer is right in his demand. It is worse than absurd 
to require him to give bonds on the one hand and then to deprive 
him of the power to appoint and discharge those who are to aid 
him in the administration of the duties of his office. One thing 
would seem to be as clear as anything can be, either to give him 
the power to appoint that he desires, or else to absolve him from 
giving a bond for the faithful performance of his office. To clothe 
him with the responsibility of keeping the public funds, and not 
to clothe him with the power to appoint and remove those who 
are to assist him, is a contradiction which he should not tolerate, 
and we rejoice over his reasonable complaint. Those who have 
filled the office before him have urged the same as strenuously, 
and for the same reason. Nor is this claim of recent date. When 
Robert Morris was Superintendent of Finance, more than a hundred 
years ago, he not only made the same claim, but it was granted. 
He wrote to the President of Congress that inasmuch as he was 
responsible for the faithful performance of his office, he ought to 
have full authority to remove and make appointments. The Con- 
tinental Congress at first hesitated to grant so much authority to 
him, but finally yielded. What was true in Morris’ day is true, 


even more emphatically, now. Responsibility and the power to 


remove and to appoint go together, or should go together, and 
Congress, therefore, will act wisely, either in giving to the Treasurer 
the power he demands, or else in releasing him from his liability 
for the faithful custody and use of the public funds. 











THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


THE LAW RELATING TO BANKS AND _ THEIR 
DEPOSITORS. 


A very important part of the business of banking consists in 
receiving, keeping and refunding the money of persons who are 


called depositors. It is our purpose to consider some of the legal ° 


relations existing between such persons and banking institutions. 

A bank may select tts depositors. A bank is not required, like a 
common carrier, to receive deposits regardless of its wish. It can 
exercise its will in receiving or declining them. Said Judge Sanford: 
“A bank is not bound to receive on deposit, or to keep, the funds 
of every man who offers money for that purpose. It may select its 
dealers and refuse such as it pleases. For the purpose of this 
selection the cashier appears to be the proper officer.” (Zhatcher 
v. Bank of State of N. Y., 5 Sanf., p. 130.) 

The ordinary relation between bank and depositor is that of debtor 
and creditor. Perhaps the law has not been better stated by any 
one than by Mr. Justice Davis in the case of the Bank of the 
Republic v. Millard (10 Wall., 152). “The relation of banker and 
customer, in their pecuniary dealings, is that of debtor and creditor. 
It is an important part of the business of banking to receive 
deposits, but when they are received, unless there are stipulations to 
the contrary, they belong to the bank, become part of its general 
funds, and can be loaned by it as other moneys. The banker is 
accountable for the deposits which he receives as a debtor, and he 
agrees to discharge these debts by honoring the checks which the 
depositors shall from time to time draw on him. The contract 
between the parties is purely a legal one, and has nothing of the 
nature of a trust in it. This subject was fully discussed by Lords 
Cottenham, Brougham, Lyndhurst and Campbell in the House of 
Lords, in the case of Foley v. Hil/, and they all concurred in the 
opinion that the relation between a banker and customer, who pays 
money into the bank, or to whose credit money is placed there, is 
the ordinary relation of debtor and creditor, and does not partake 
of a fiduciary character, and the great weight of American authority 
is to the same effect.” More than thirty years before Judge Cowen 
had said that “the bank takes money in the nature of a gratuitous 
loan, and charges itself with a debt absolutely due to the depositor.” 
(Commercial Bank of Albany v. Hughes, 17 Wend., p. 100.) As this 
relation is established by depositing money with a bank, it follows 
that a bequest by a testator of all his debts will include the balance 
that may be due from his banker. (Carr v. Carr, 1 Mer., 541.) 

A bank, however, may become a trustee, factor or agent of the 
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depositor. And when this relation is created, the bank must obey 
the direction of the principal-deposttor. In a recent case of The People 
v. the City Bank of Rochester (96 N. Y., 32), a firm that had given 
a note which was to be paid there, gave a check for it, wherein 
the makers directed the bank to “pay to our note due, &c., 
the amount of the same.” The bank charged the check to their 
account, and marked it “paid Nov. 3, 1882,” at the same time 
making an entry in its books “to the effect that said note was 
paid Nov. 3, 1882.” A second note which the firm had given was 
treated in the same manner. The bank, however, sold the notes 
and received the avails from the purchaser, but the firm was 
ignorant of this. On the other ,hand, the members supposed that 
the bank held and owned the notes. The bank having failed, a 
receiver was appointed, and the question arose, should he pay these 
notes. The Court said that the transaction in question was not 
between the bank and S. H. & F., who were the makers of the 
notes and depositors of the money, in their relation of debtor and 
creditor, nor in the irrelation of bank and depositor. ‘The object of 
the latter was to provide a fund for the payment of specific notes, 
and the engagement of the former was to apply that fund to such 
payment. Thus a trust was created, the violation of which consti- 
tuted a fraud by which the bank could not profit, and to the benefit 
of which the receiver is not entitled. The checks * * were 
money assets in the hands of the bank, and were so treated by 
all parties; they were delivered to it with explicit directions to 
apply the proceeds on payment of the notes; those directions were 
assented to by the bank officer, and the checks collected from the 
general fund. From that moment the bank was bound to hold the 
money for and apply it to that purpose and no other. * * The 
bank was bailee, or trustee, but never owner. It is estopped from 
saying that all this is matter of book-keeping. It assumed a duty, 
and the receiver as its representative is bound by it. Nor does this 
obligation at all depend * * upon the question, when, where and 
to whom the notes were to be paid; whether presently or in the 
future is immaterial.” 

In another case Dixon delivered to Strauss his accommodation 
check, which was drawn on the Tradesmen’s National Bank. After- 
ward Dixon informed Strauss that he had not the funds to meet 
his check. Accordingly, Strauss made his own check on another 
bank, by which it was certified, and delivered it to the Tradesmens’ 
Nationa! Bank to pay the borrowed check of Dixon. The bank, 
however, did not apply the check as Strauss directed, but applied 
it so far as necessary to pay Dixon’s indebtedness to the bank. 
Judge Daniels said that the fact clearly appeared that Strauss’s 
check was deposited with the Tradesmens’ National Bank to the 
credit of Dixon “solely for the purpose of paying the check 
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received from him. * * And the bank having so received it, 
understanding that to be the intent and object of its deposit, legally 
accepted the trust created by the transaction, and became obligated 
to appropriate so much of the plaintiff's check as should be re- 
quired for that purpose to the payment of the check loaned to 
them by Dixon. It was not necessary for the creation of this obli- 
gation that the officers of the bank should expressly agree so to 
use and apply Strauss’ check. The obligation to do that very 
clearly arose out of the delivery of the check to the bank with 
notice that such was the object of its delivery, without any con- 
current promise on the part of the officers of the bank to carry 
that object into effect. Their conduct was such as to disclose their 
acquiescence in the purpose for which the check was delivered and 
received, and out of that the obligation plainly arose to apply its 
proceeds solely and specially as the plaintiff intended they should 
be applied. A trust to this extent was created in the plaintiff's 
favor, and the bank had no right or authority to use any part of 
the proceeds of the check for a different object. (Strauss v. Trades- 
mens’ National Bank, 36 Hun., 941.) 

In another interesting case an action was brought by Baker & 
Wilson against the New York National Bank to recover the amount 
of a check drawn thereon by “C. A. Wilson & Bro., agents.” The bank 
account against which the check was drawn represented trust moneys 
belonging to the principals for whom Wilson & Bro. were agents. 
The deposits to the credit of this account were made in the name 
of the firm with the word “agents” added. They were the proceeds 
of commission sales. Wilson & Bro. became insolvent in October, 
1878, and they opened the account in this form for the purpose of 
protecting their principals, which purpose was known to the bank 
at the time. The check in question was drawn on this account in 
settlement for a balance due to Baker & Wilson on cash sales made 
by the drawers as their agents. “It is clear,” said Judge Andrews, 
who delivered the opinion of the court, “upon the facts that the 
fund represented by the deposit account was a trust fund, and that 
the bank had no right to charge against it the individual debt of 
Wilson & Bro. The bank having notice of the character of the 
fund could not appropriate to the debt of Wilson & Bro., even with 
their consent, to the prejudice of Baker & Wilson.” 

To the objection that the action could not be maintained because 
the money deposited was not the specific proceeds of their goods, 
he said, conceding that Wilson & Bro. used the specific proceeds for 
their own purposes and their identity was lost, yet, when they made 
up the amounts so used, and deposited them in the trust account, 
the amounts so deposited were impressed with the trust in favor 
of the principals, and became substituted for the original proceeds 
and subject to the same equities. The objection was also made 
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that the deposit account represented not only the proceeds of the 
plaintiff's goods, but also the proceeds of other persons who had 
not been made parties to the action, and who should be before the 
controversy could be determined. To this objection the Court re- 
plied that the check operated as a setting apart of so much of the 
deposit account to satisfy the plaintiff's claim. It did not appear 
that the plaintifis were not equitably entitled to this amount out 
of the fund, or that there was any conflict of interest between 
them and any other person or persons for whom Wilson & Bro. 
acted as consignees. The presumption, in the absence of any con- 
trary indication, was that the fund was adequate to protect all . 
interests, and that Wilson & Bro. appropriated to the plaintiffs only 
their just share. | 

When does this relation of agency, instead of the ordinary one 
of debtor and creditor, exist? Evidently it must be determined by 
the conduct of the parties in each case. To the foregoing cases 
more might be mentioned; in the next number the subject will be 
further considered. ALBERT S. BOLLES, 





RAILROAD DISCRIMINATION. 


The Philadelphia Record not infrequently laments over the decline 
of commerce in that city, and ascribes the decline to a considerable 
extent at least to the action of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany in discriminating against the merchants of that city. It is 
perfectly true that the Record is not alone in this way of think- 
ing. A great many merchants think likewise. Nor is this complaint 
shared by the merchants of Philadelphia alone. Other places from 
time to time have brought a similar charge against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and other companies. 

This is a very large subject, and all that we can do here is simply 
to throw out a few thoughts relating to it; and the first is, that 
railroad companies should, as far as possible, treat all shippers alike, 
big and little, wherever located, and then, whether they sink or 
swim, their failure would be ascribed to other causes than unjust 
action on the part of the transportation companies. This is the first 
principle to be kept in view in considering this question. It is true 
that modifications of this principle are needful, like every other re- 
lating to transportation; but regarding it as containing more truth 
than any other, we think that if it were applied that on the whole 
more justice would be done than is perhaps under the rules of 
transportation now prevailing. But, suppose it were the cardinal 
principle of transportation, how would Philadelphia fare? We main- 
tain that Philadelphia is losing her commerce, not because a great 
railroad is treating her unjustly, but simply because the fates have 
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so ordained. New York City has a fine harbor, and easily reached; 
Philadelphia, on the other hand, is inland. The route is up a river 
with a crooked channel; and, in short, the navigation is longer and 
far more difficult and expensive. Now, this is one of the obstacles 
and by far the greater to the commercial prosperity of Philadelphia. 
The railroad companies should not be blamed, nor the merchants 
living there, for lack of enterprise, half so much as Nature herself. 
She has decreed against the city, and probably no effort on the 
part of all the railroad companies to counteract the obstacles which 
Nature has put in the way of success, would prove successful. This 
is about the whole story. Suppose, for example, that an iron manu- 
facturer should erect an improved furnace, capable of making one 
thousand tons of pig iron per week, and suppose the owner of an 
old furnace having a capacity to make one quarter of this product, 
and located close by the other, should go to the railroad company 
with this complaint: “My rival has erected a furnace that will 
turn out as much pig iron per week as mine can in a month, you 
must, therefore, give me a lower rate for transportation, otherwise 
my furnace will be closed and you will lose all the trade I give 
you now.” What should we think of a demand of this kind? Sup- 
pose the railroad company should be of a sympathetic nature (a 
curious supposition to make, of course), and should attempt to make 
up the difference or a part of it, by giving the latter manufacturer 
a better rate, what would we think of this proceeding? Would not 
we say at once that it was unjust to the new manufacturer? Would 
not we say that the railroad company was trying to prevent the 
public from getting the full benefit of the new improvement in pig 
iron manufacture. In short, could this proceeding on the part of 
the railroad company be justified by any principle? We think not- 
But it seems to us that it would be just as rational for the rail- 
road company to make a lower rate to the unfortunate manufac- 
turer, as it would be for the railroad company to make a lower rate 
for the less fortunate city of Philadelphia. The two cases are anal- 
agous. 

Another side to this question may be briefly considered. The 
charter of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is granted by the 
State of Pennsylvania. Does it follow, however, that because the 
charter is so granted that the company should attempt to discrim- 
inate in favor of the cities in the State as against those outside? 
Nothing of the kind. The charter is silent on that subject, and 
from this silence may be inferred, very properly we think, that it 
was the intention of the Legislature, or expectation rather, that the 
Railroad Company would serve all persons and places alike. No 
discrimination or injustice should be shown. It was expected that 
all shippers in all places would be treated in a fair and equitable 
manner, and if in thus dealing with them some flourish while others 
decline, no fault should be ascribed to the company. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


A city paper (the 7Zzmes, of April 5) says: 

It is the feeling that, after all, when expenses become heavy, it 
is not by taxation, but by the issue of more United States notes, 
that they will be met. This it is which makes of every inflationist 
a hopeless squanderer of the public money. 


In any rational classification, “squanderers of the public money” 
must be held to include those who vote to give up sources of 
revenue indispensable in order to balance expenditures and maintain 
the sacred pledges of the sinking fund, as well as those who vote 
in favor of unnecessary or extravagant appropriations. 

If there are those who are “squanderers of the public money,” 
wholly or principally in the hope that such squandering will be 
likely to result in an inflation from a further issue of United States 
notes, it would seem that those who deprecate such an inflation 
should combine to resist that degree of recklessness in either throw- 
ing away revenues or wasting them after they are received into 
the Treasury, which may create a necessity, or at any rate furnish 
a convenient pretext for more United States notes. We should be 
exceedingly glad to find anti-inflationists acting upon that view of 
the case, and, indeed, shall welcome support from any quarter and 
by whatever view it may be influenced, to the side of economy in 
public affairs, and of vigorously upholding the financial honor of 
country. 





Beaulieu, the editor of L’Economiste Francaise, estimates the de- 
crease in the population of Paris, within three or four years, at 
150,000. Beaulieu is more brilliant as a writer than exact as a 
statistician, and he is a little apt to bring figures to such results 
as will support the particular views he happens to be advocating 
at the time. But all accounts agree that the population of Paris 
is now declining, from the prostration of the industries which sus- 
tain it, and that the distress is increasing and constantly extending 
into new quarters. The London Standard, of March 4, says: 

During the course of last year a new class, that of shop assistants 
and merchants’ clerks, has been added, owing to the great depression in 


trade. The mong at present existing in Paris constitutes a fruitful 
source of danger for the future of the capital. 





As a city paper, the Zvening Post, well observed a few weeks 
ago: “% 

The greatest and most important fact in the whole financial situa- 
tion is the depression of trade and industry in England and on the 
Continent of Europe. 
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So long as depression and low prices prevail in the markets on 
the other side of the Atlantic which take the bulk of our ex- 
ports, we can expect nothing but slow sales and meagre returns in 
our foreign trade, and a continued pressure upon our agricultural 
interests. We must also reckon upon our own markets being 
flooded with European goods, sent here to be slaughtered because 
there is no sale for them at home. A change for the better can 
only ‘come from a rise of general prices in Europe, or from the ex- 
penses of production here becoming so adjusted to the lowered 
rates at which products can be sold, that business can again move 
along with its normal] activity. There is, probably very little which 
we can do to hasten the coming of either of these remedies, but we 
can avoid some follies which will delay their coming, such as attempt- 
ing to drain away the gold of Europe. There is none of that 
metal now employed there as money which is not doing us more 
service where it is, than if it could be in any manner attracted 
this way. In the actual situation an import of gold from Europe 
would be a positive calamity. 





A city paper, the Zzmes, of March 18, argues that “it is quite 
possible to make a very large use of silver in our currency with- 
out displacing gold at all.” Its view is, that by paying off and 
canceling the greenbacks and suppressing all bank notes under $ Io, 
we could make room for “a very large amount of silver, probably 
for the entire product of the mines of the United States not used 
in the arts, for from 15 to 20 years,” and that if we coin no more 
silver dollars than we now do, they would not depreciate “for 
some twenty years.” The 7Zzmes adds, that while “this would not 
be in all regards the best policy, it would be infinitely better than 
unlimited coinage.” 

We are now coining 30,000,000 silver dollars annually, and 
assuming a continuance of the present production of our mines, 
and of the present gold price of silver, we should coin 40,- 
000,000 annually, if our mints should take all our mines’ 
produce, after deducting our consumption of silver in the arts. At 
that rate we should coin eight hundred million silver dollars in 
twenty years, and increase the total stock to (say) $1,000,000,000. 
At that figure they would certainly not depreciate, but would, on the 
contrary, increase in value, with the greenbacks withdrawn and the 
gold in use remaining at the present amount, even if a circulation 
of $200,000,000 of bank notes could be maintained of no lower de- 
nominations than $10. In the case supposed, we should have at the 
end of twenty years a currency of only $1,800,000,000, which increase 
from the amount we now have would not even approximately keep 
pace with the expansion of our population. 

Our objection to the view of the Zzmes is not that it overrates 
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the capacity of our circulation to maintain silver at a parity with 
gold, if the greenbacks are withdrawn and the bank notes are re- 
duced, but that it seems to us to be wholly impracticable, in a 
political sense, to so diminish our paper circulation for the purpose 
of putting silver in its place. It is true that the silver-mining in- 
terests would have no reason to object to that procedure; but 
the truth plainly is, that that interest is a very insignificant force 
in the party which insists upon silver coinage in this country. The 
overwhelming majority of that party desire the coinage of silver 
dollars, not from any special regard to mining interests, but be- 
cause they want the volume of money increased; and they will 
insist that such dollars shall be added to the présent paper cur- 
rency and not merely substituted for it, which would defeat the 
very object they have in view. The utmost which is possible 
to be done in respect to the greenbacks is to eliminate their 
legal-tender power, and it is not probable that even so much can 
be accomplished within any near period. 

It is idle to indulge in illusions. The present silver coinage will 
go on, certainly until after another Presidential election, and the 
greenbacks will be neither withdrawn nor reduced, whatever may 
be done with their legal tender function. If the situation as thus 
stated, threatens the disaster of a depreciation of silver coins rela- 
tively to gold, it is the duty of those who are most interested in 
the soundness of financial affairs to endeavor to discover some com- 
promise measure for which it will be possible to obtain majorities 
in Congress, and which will at the same time be efficient to ward 
off such dangers as may be impending. 





In respect to the general range of prices in Great Britain during 
the last ten years, 1880 was the only year in which prices were 
higher than during the preceding one. In respect to the fall during 
the last four years, a city paper (the Evening Post, of March 23) 
says : 

The price of English wheat is now 37 per cent. lower at London than 
in 1882; of other articles, rice is 15 per cent. lower, coffee 15 per cent., 
refined sugar 15 per cent., and cotton Io to 25 per cent., according to 
quality. 

A letter in another recent number of the same paper gives a 
vivid account of the ruin of Jamaica, which it ascribes to the de- 
pression in sugar. It says that “business is practically dead all 
through the island,” that “what were once large and thriving 
sugar plantations have been allowed to become ruinate,” and adds: 

The fact that some 17,000 of the laboring classes are now in Colon, 
finding employment on the Panama Canal, and that about 2,250 have 


died there, may be regarded as a very fortunate thing for Jamaica. Not 
one-third of the business premises in the best part of Kingston de- 
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stroyed by the disastrous fire of 1882 have been rebuilt! Whole blocks 
lie in ruins, a rendezvous for thieves and bad characters. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Economzst of March 13, 
describes the distress in all the French sugar-producing colonies, 
which has not gone the length of causing the abandonment of 
plantations as it has in Jamaica, but which shows itself in the 
losses of planters and of the colonial banks. The only bright spot 
in the sugar trade is found in the business of Spreckles, who is the 
thrice happy beneficiary of the Hawaiian treaty. 


2 





The importation of beef and mutton in cwts. into Great Britain 
during the past three years, was as follows: 


1883. 1884. 1885. 
Ee ere 800,746 sees 876,264 coes goz, 186 
Nite wast semanas 237,618 ‘dua 502,374 sone 571,646 


These figures do not include the importation of live sheep and 
beeves. 

Of the British imports of beef, about nine-tenths are from the 
United States, but of the mutton, only about one-fourteenth part. 
Between 1883 and 1884 nearly the whole increase in mutton im- 
ports was from Australia, and mainly from New Zealand. Between 
1884 and 1885 the Australian mutton imports declined 64,000 cwts., 
but this was more than made good by increased imports from the 
Argentine Confederation. 

It is stated that for a time after the import of fresh meat into 
Great Britain commenced, the retailers managed to keep up old 
prices, but that now, especially in the larger cities and towns, they 
have largely declined, which is a heavy blow to farm rents, already 
reduced by the decline in wheat. This last blow falls most severely 
upon Ireland, which is distinctively a grazing country, its export 
of living animals to England having gone as high as £ 10,000,000, 
or $50,000,000, in prosperous years. 

The immediate future of the beef and mutton import trade of 
Great Britain seems to depend largely upon the success of the move- 
ment to establish lines of steamers with refrigerating apparatus, 
between the La Plata countries, in South America, and England. 
The capacity of those countries to produce cattle and sheep at a 
nominal cost seems to be almost boundless. 





Between April 9, 1885, and April 8, 1886, the Bank of Germany 
increased its gold from £17,560,000 to £19,318,155, and its silver from 
£15,240,000 to £17,181,195. The silver is a part of the reserves 
of the Bank, and is as completely its property as the gold is. 
In Germany the situation is different from what it is here. The 
silver thalers there are in no danger of being depreciated the 
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quantity being small and no more being coined. There is no dis- 
trust of them, and banks and bankers have no reason to be un- 
willing to hold them, provided they also have gold enough to meet 
calls. What causes the distrust here in the silver dollars, and 
the indisposition to hold any considerable quantity of them, is 
the existence of a law requiring their indefinite further coinage, 
and the belief that this will certainly cause their ultimate depreci- 
ation, and perhaps cause it within some near period. 

The recent considerable accumulation of gold in the German 
Bank is generally ascribed in Europe to a fear of political compli- 
cations from wars and threatened wars in the Balkan States. But, 
whatever may have caused it, the effect has been to assist in drain- 
ing England of $15,000,000 of gold since the beginning of the year, 
although the Bank of England has been able to keep its own me- 
tallic reserves intact, by drawing gold from the home channels of 
circulation. 





In the accounts of a large English farm it appears that the 
prices of the year 1885 were 31 per cent. lower for wheat, 12 per 
cent. lower for barley, 24 per cent. lower for wool, and 19 per cent. 
lower for live stock than the average prices of the preceding ten 
years. The prices of English wheat for the month of February, 
1886, were the lowest for 125 years. 

A city paper (the 7zmes of April 11) says that “so far as wheat 
is concerned, the prevailing low price in England is due to the 
development of the wheat fields in India by British capital, rather 
than to competition from America.” We have never seen in any 
accounts from India, and do not apprehend that it is true, that 
British capital has ever been embarked in the cultivation of wheat 
in that country, which has always been carried on in some parts of 
India, although now much increased since its export to Europe 
began. At the same time, British capital has effectively assisted 
the cultivation of the exported part of the Indian wheat crop in 
two ways: first, by aiding the construction of Indian railroads from 
the interior to the seaports; and next, by its enormous over- 
investments in iron and steel ocean steamships, which have abnormally 
reduced ocean freights, to the advantage of India and all other 
countries whose exports are heavy and bulky and are obliged to 
seek distant markets. 

The Indian railroad system was started and largely developed 
before the export of Indian wheat was conceived to be possible, 
and even since it has been known to be not only possible, but 
profitable, not a single pound of British capital has been put into 
Indian railroads for the purpose of developing the raising of wheat 
or anything else. All the British capital which has so far gone 
into those railroads has been on guarantees of income by the In- 
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dian Government, and has been a mere matter of money-lending, 
and of somewhat usurious money-lending; and has been controlled 
by the individual interests of the lenders, and with perfect indiffer- 
ence to nationality and to the question whether the money loaned 
would develop countries under British control or countries wholly 
foreign. London has been as ready to loan in Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Confederation as in India, Canada, or Australia, provided it 
could do as well, security and profits both considered. It is their 
own interests that the lenders of that city look to, and not the 
interests of other people. 

On the whole, we cannot see that the sudden appearance of 
India as a great supplier of wheat to the markets of the world 
is explained by either the construction of Indian railroads or by 
the cheapening of ocean freights. Other wheat-raising countries 
have been equally aided by the extension of the railroad system, 
and by the fall in the cost of moving wheat on the ocean. The 
explanation must be found in some cause peculiar to India, and it 
is the substantially universal opinion in Europe that it is the fact 
that while the currency of India has appreciated, rather than de- 
preciated at home in purchasing power, a bill of exchange drawn 
against sales of wheat sent to England and other gold standard 
countries, will command 25 per cent. more in Indian rupees than 
it formerly would. How long this anomalous conjunction of the two 
things—a fall in the value of the rupee relatively to gold, and its 
sustained or somewhat increased value at home relatively to other 
things—can continue, is the problem. 





The statement for February, by Mr. Elliot, the Government Actu- 
ary, shows that, on the basis of the transactions of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the average price of the fours for the month 
gave the purchaser an annual interest of 2.524 per cent. on his in- 
vestment, whereas the average price of the four and a-halfs gave 
him only 2.162 per cent. The difference is .362 per cent. more an- 
nual interest in buying the fours than in buying the four and a- 
halfs. This very decisively negatives the statement that Governments 
can always borrow money more cheaply on long loans than on short 
ones. That statement never had any foundation in actual observa- 
tions and experience, or in sound reason. There is no general rule 
which is applicable. Whether a long or a short loan will command 
money at the most economical rate depends upon the special cir- 
cumstances of the time. If the current rate of interest is so high 
that lenders think that a fall in it is more probable than a rise, 
they naturally prefer long investments at the rate actually prevail- 
ing. If the current rate is low, as it is at the present time, and 
if they have more hopes of a better rate than fears of a lower 
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one, they will naturally prefer short investments. The Government 
could to-day borrow great amounts of money at 2 per cent. per 
annum on one-year Treasury notes, or from deposits of savings sub- 
ject to call. 

The average net price of the fours during February—the seller 
receiving, in addition, the accrued interest—was 124.773, but the 
market was a rising one, and the net price on the last secular day 
of February was 126.741. The average net price of the four and 
a-halfs during the month was 112.2, and on the last secular day 
was 112.962. 





The votes in the House, April 8, on suspending the coinage of 
silver July 1, 1889, if it is not generally remonetized in Europe be- 
fore that time, was—yeas, 84; nays, 201. The Republicans divided 
—yeas, 51; nays, 67; and the Democrats divided—yeas, 33; nays, 
134. On the question of passing a free coinage bill the vote was 
—yeas, 126; nays, 163. The Republicans divided—yeas, 30; nays, 
91; and the Democrats divided—yeas, 96; nays, 72. The actual di- 
vision was rather on sectional than on party lines. New England 
was solid against free coinage, and, with one exception, solid for 
suspension of the coinage in 1889. New York was solid, with one 
exception, against free coinage, and also in favor of suspension. 





The House Committee on Ways and Means, in reporting their 
tariff reduction bill, say that the National expenditure during the 
last fiscal year ending June 30, was $305,830,970, including pensions, 
interest account and sinking fund, and they add: 


Neither the actual needs of an economical administration of the 
Government, nor the patriotic expectations of the people, justify any 
increase of this emormous annual expenditure. 


As the revenue of the last fiscal year was $ 323,690,000, showing 
a surplus of $17,859,736, and it appearing probable to the commit- 
tee that the revenues will increase to $ 335,000,000, they have 
thought it safe and prudent to frame and report a bill making 
reductions which they estimate at $24,000,000. 

It is the customs’ revenue which is the most fluctuating, as the 
past history of it shows, and it must be admitted that as yet it 
has not declined. Our exports have fallen off largely, and with no 
prospect in sight that they will revive. But our imports continue 
as heavy as ever, so that the current favorable balance of our 
foreign trade has fallen below the well-known charges upon it, such 
as the interest on our foreign debts, &c. It is only by selling 
more American securities abroad than we buy, which is as imprac- 
ticable as it is undesirable, that the existing heavy importations can 
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be maintained. No attention need be paid to stock-jobbing re- 
ports of brisk foreign markets for American bonds and railroad 
stocks. The latter are now practically unsaleable in Europe, and 
as to the general mass of our Government, State, municipal, and 
railroad bonds, they have a steady tendency tu be brought home 
rather than to go abroad. Loanabie capital is now nearly as cheap 
here as it is in Europe, and whatever difference exists is fast dis- 
appearing. 


It is not only probable, but reasonably certain, that our importa- 
tions—and, as a consequence, the tariff revenue—will before long 
fall off, and very seriously, although the internal revenue is likely 
to remain at its present figure. 


As to the expenditures of the Government, we altogether agree 
with the Committee on Ways and Means that there is nothing in 
the “actual needs of an economical administration,” or in the 
“patriotic expectations of the people,” which justifies their increase 
beyond $ 305,830,970; but it is idle to deny that there is imminent 
danger that they will be pushed far beyond that point. There are 
bills now pending in Congress, each of them certain to be passed 
in either the Senate or House, so that the only hope of defeating 
them is the chance that they may not command the support of 
both the Senate and House, sufficient to carry the annual expendi- 
ture above $500,000,000. The Administration, which in certain 
senses represents one of the political parties, proposes no retrench- 
ments, and has sent in estimates for the next fiscal year exceed- 
ing $ 305,830,970 by many millions, and has specifically recommended 
large increases of the army and navy, and large assistance to Eade’s 
ship railroad. The other political party has solemnly pledged itself, 
if the resolutions of a National nominating convention can be 
called solemn, to remove the present limitation on the Arrears of 
Pensions Act, which would involve an expendituré of $150,000,000 
Both the parties have just united in the House to pass a Mexican 
War pension bill, basing pensions not on wounds or disabilities, 
or even service, but pensioning everybody who ever enlisted for the 
war, even if he was discharged the next day by the termination 
of the war. This is going far beyond the liberality of the pro- 
visions of the Mexican War Pension Bill, voted on in the last 
Congress. It has since been stated in the Senate, and by a Senator 
who understands the subject, that if the precedent of the Mexican 
War Pensions Bill just passed by the House is applied to the sur- 
vivors of the Union army in the Civil War, it will involve the 
Government in an annual expenditure of from $150,000,000 to 
$ 200,000,000. The Committee on Ways and Means must be an ex- 
ceedingly hopeful body, if it supposes that general homilies upon 
the duty of economy, even if reinforced by “the patriotic expecta- 
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tions of the people,” can be relied upon to defeat the flood of ex- 
travagant propositions which find supporters in Washington. 





The art and mystery of bookkeeping has never been more finely 
illustrated than in the official statements of the British National 
debt. Very astute persons have declared that nothing can be made 
of them beyond the general fact that it is a very large subject. A 
return of the debt year by year, from 1857-8 to 1884-5, has recently 
been published, and it showsa reduction from the first to the last- 
named fiscal year from £837,144,597 to £746,423,964, which is prob- 
ably approximately correct. The British politicians determined sixty 
years ago that they would deal with their debt as a fixed institu- 
tion, never to be made smaller, but they came also to another con- 
clusion, to which they have adhered, that no permanent enlarge- 
ment of it should be allowed. This has always been the doctrine 
of Gladstone, who has ruled so long in British financial affairs. The 
statement for 1857-8 included the most of the new £ 100,000,000 
debt incurred in the Crimean War, and that has since been paid off. 


) 





‘ 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE BUSINESS. 


The decline which has marked the Clearing-house transactions of 
every year since 1881, continued during the earlier portion of 1885, 
and has reduced the totals for the year below the figures for 1884 by 
about 6% per cent., although the gain in the last six months was 
at a rate which, extended over the entire year, would have shown 
a decided increase over 1884. Thus, for the first six months of 
the year, the clearings at twenty-six cities as given in the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chroniele, were in round numbers only 18 billions 
of dollars, while in the last six months they were 23 billions, an 
increase of about 28 per cent. During the year ending June 30, 
1885, the clearings at these twenty-six cities amounted to only 
$37,238,069,076, or less than in 1879. The climax of the depression 
was reached in the first half of 1885, and since that date a steady 
improvement extending through the first three months of 1886 has 
manifested itself. Three new Clearing-houses are in operation at 
Omaha, Denver and Galveston, respectively, of which two report. 
The record of 31 Clearing-houses for 1885 is as follows, the returns 
being official unless otherwise stated: 
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No.of Banks No. of 
Asso- Total Clearings y’rs re- 
Cleartng-house. ciated, Clearings. Balances. reported to date. ported. 
New York........ - 64 . $28,152,201,336 .$1,356,470,655 . $754,442,325,003 . 33 
Boston.... ....... 52 3,483,134,891 . 456,232,458 69, 198,303,754 . 30 
Philadelphia ...... 32 2,374,490,313 224,874,959 50,822,671,244 . 28 
Chicago...... socoe 2, 318,579,003 275,421,003 26,671,100,232 . 21 
St. Louis......... . &9 759,130,425 127,547:955 10,252,887,604 . 17 
DOMIMOTS..cccss0s 82 531,918,197 77;407,812 6,765,652,232 . II 
San Francisco..... 16. 562, 344,738 100, 460,3 5,717,016,505 . 10 
SEO sccccese SO o 445,250.350 %66, 750,000 7,041,049,065 . 20 
New Orleans...... mS « 386,363,450 42,000,000 6,081,343,951 . 14 
Pittsburgh ........ 19 359,171,593 731 717,096 5,267,719,937 ~. 20 
Providence........ 34 216,465,200 * 43,000,000 1,812,952,500 . 9 
Louisville. ........ 21 217,527,215 48,700,000 1,633,985,831 . 10 
Milwaukee ........ 10 186, 502,812 31,811,992 2,479,295,222 . 17 
Kansas City....... 8 223,389,419 35,499,647 915,146,213 . 12 
Picts ésseanne 14 142,284,094 24,911,505 406,902,717 . 3 
Minneapolis....... II 125,477,478 #31,600,000 326,034,098 . 3 
SJ EE II 
Cleveland. ........ 10 103, 501,302 ¥24,700,000 807,606, 152 9 
SR 15 81,173,570 25,290,414 603,864,545 8 
Indianapolis. .... oo © 65,235,339 10,936, 134 1,002, 556,413 15 
Memphis..........; 6 67,703,940 16,276, 137 323,199,741 6 
New Haven....... 10 55,023,975 12,790,614 452,736,014 9 
ee 6 45,890,089 8,879,271 277,082, 786 6 
TE -copinvessens 8 40,755,050 11,447,526 238, 300,202 5 
Worcester......... 8 38,551,145 11,453,428 579,905,838 25 
Springfield........ 9 38,092, 561 11,381,501 416,970,544 . 14 
Be. FORBID. cece cece 5 36,271,906 9,489,426 207,629,011 9 
Columbus.’........ 15 341735950 5,927,434 264,838,340 . 12 
Norfolk...... cceccce 4 87,102,049 3 
eee 8 24,011,969 5,573»279 183,729,153 9 
it ta diaien « 7 23,666,289 757571753 207,708, 195 10 
a 6 
a errr 7 20,400, 588 2,708,713 20,400, 588 I 
Galveston. ........ 7 ¥34,0C0,000 #8,500,000  , 34,000,000 I 











Total No. Banks in 
34 Clear’g-houses. 523 
Total business 31 
Clearing-houses. . 


. $41,240,310,703 .$3,189,223,760 . $955,542,615,679 





Total, 1884........ 494 44,091,569,447 ~- 3,244,759,256 
Outside N.Y., 1885. 459 13,088,109,457 . 1,832,753,105 
% ‘¢ 1884. 431 13,105,698,277 . 1,772,897,842 
Estimate of clearings not reported..........ccecseeceseccees $10,000,000,000 
$965,542,615,679 
Estimated balances to date..........0..00. pedebbeneaeane cee 58,153,458,593 


Only the eleven Clearing-houses at Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, Detroit, Minneapolis, Memphis, Portland, 
Springfield and St. Joseph, show any increase in their business 
transactions. At all the others business has been stationary or 
declining. The greatest decline was at Pittsburgh, 24 per cent., 
and the next heaviest loss was at New Orleans, 15 per cent. 

Very little change has occurred in the personal management of 
the Clearing-houses. At Philadelphia Mr. John C. Boyd, for some 
years Assistant Manager, has become Manager, and at Cincinnati, 
Mr. George P. Bassett has retired after nineteen years of service, 


+ From the Boston Post, 


* Estimated. 
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beginning with the establishment of the Association. 
of several of our Clearing-houses can justly claim to be veterans in 
Mr. Wm. A. Camp, of New York, heads the list with 
Mr. Robert 


the service. 
twenty-nine years’ experience as Assistant and Manager. 
Mickle, at Baltimore, has served twenty-seven years; Mr. N. G. 
Snelling, at Boston, twenty-five years as Assistant and Manager. 
Several others have served since the establishment of their respective 
The names of the Presidents and Managers of the 
various Clearing-houses, the term of service of the latter, and the 
the date of establishment of the Association are given below: 


Associations. 
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The managers 
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Date of 











Establishm’t| President. 
New York. 1853 G. G. Williams .... 
Boston........ 1856 James H. Beal...... 
Philadelphia. . 1858 Joseph Patterson... 
Chicago ...... 1865 is Va wecdees 
St. Louis..... 1868 Charles Parsons 
Baltimore . Geet) sds Secaneacncescesacees 
San Francisco. 1876 John McKee.. 
Pittsburgh.... 1866 John Harper........ 
Cincinnati.... 1866 James Espy........ 
New Orleans. . 1872 Joseph H. Oglesby.. 
Providence.... en ee 
Louisville. .... A Pon eee 
Milwaukee.. 1868 D. Ferguson........ 
Kansas City . ‘ 1873 Be Ge Ga ccceces 
J eee 1883 H. P. Baldwin...... 
ie CUE éccees 1874 A. S. Cowley....... 
Minneapolis... 1881 5. E. Neiler........ 
Cleveland..... 1858 Truman P. Handy. 
Hartford...... 1872 James Bolter....... 
Indianapolis... 1871 F, M. Churchman . 
Memphis..... 1879 ie Wo SEs cecccscet 
New Haven... 1873 Wilbur F. Day..... 
Portland...... Tet. st eatiksan ddasereescens 
ere 1880 G. H. Mcllvaine... 
Worcester .... 1861 Henry A. Marsh... 
Springfield.... 1872 Charles March...... 
Columbus..... 1868 Be Fe CHRO... cc 00 
St. Joseph.... 1877 John Calhoun,..... 
Norfolk....... a rere er 
Syracuse...... 1874 We. ee nssnecas 
Lowell........ 1876 John F. Kimball.. 
Omaha... ... eeee Herman Kountze.. 
Denver ....... 1885 SF a 
Galveston..... 1885 is Ds. WOR accces 








The only Clearing-houses known to keep a record showing the 
proportion of balances paid in different ways are New York and 
The mode in which balances were adjusted at these 
two cities in 1885 was as follows: 


San Francisco. 





















Term of 

Manager. servutce as 

Manager. 

Wm. A. Camp....... 21 years. 
Nath’! G. Snelling.... 8 « 
eee & &@ 
Albert P. Smith...... i < 
Edward Chase ....... IS a 
Robert Mickle. .. ...| 27 «@ 

.| Charles Sleeper....... 8 wu 
John M. Chaplin..... o «a 
Wm. D. Duble....... : 
Isaac N. Maynard... 14 « 
Je We VERRIER cc cccees 
oe ere 
Clinton McClarty..... Io 4 
sé ees 6ec0eess 17 @ 

Be. Wes Bs cccccces 2 « 

Pe Wie Bs cccosees 5. 2 

By Bs WHR cos s00 

W. E. Burwell...... 

Lewis SONsO6. occ cccc 3 

G. F. Hillis, See...... 

Wm. Wesley Woollen. 2 e@ 

' Edward Goldsmith.. 6 « 

pA C. Bradley, Sec.. I2 «a 
Wm. H. Hobbs...... 16 @«@ 

B. F, Blossom........ 5 4 
. W. Hammond..... 13 # 

x _ See 13 «@ 

OS ee > 2 

John T. Johnson..... Ia 

W. S. Wilkinson..... 

lq ee See 

W. W. Johnson...... 2 4 

W.H.S. Hughes..... 

Wm. B. Berger....... 

ss. ae 
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New York. San Francisco, 
United States gold certificates............... $740, 737,000.00 — 
Bank of America gold certificates....... séoe 004,000.00 — 
U. S. legal tender Clearing-house certificates.. 419,595,000.00 _ — 
Legal tenders and change...........ccccces » 130,134,654.57 , — 
Gold coin..... ER et ch TE —— -» $49,165, 388.52 
Clearing-house certificates. ...........esceee. —_— oe 51,295,000.00 








$1,356,470,654.57 .. $100,460,388,.52 

At New York the balances were only 4.8 per cent. of the clearings, 
and less than one-tenth of this amount was actual cash, showing 
that the amount of actual cash handled at New York was less 
than one-half of one per cent., or about the same as in 1884, 
while at San Francisco the proportion of cash handled to clearings 
was nearly nine per cent. as compared with six per cent. in 1884. 

The clearings at London during 1885 reached £5,514,071,000 as 
compared with £5,798,555,000 in 1884 of which £935,084,000 were 
the transansactions on Stock Exchange clearing days as compared 
with £960,623,000 in 1884. At Manchester, England, the clearings 
were 111,791,156 as compared with £118,555,644 in 1884. At New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, the clearings were £32,027,320 as compared 
with £34,362,400 in 1884. The English Clearing-houses thus show, 
without exception, diminishing transactions. 

The German Clearing-houses on the other hand show an increase 
of business. Their transactions, obtained through the courtesy of 
the United States Consul-General, at Berlin, were as follows: 

















No. of Pieces. Total Amount of Deliveries. Balances. 

Marks. Marks. 
Hamburg....... peesens. 1,291,203 sone 5.248, 194,100 re 410,157,500 
PEED oc encceses cescsese 191,567 sees 3,060, 399,000 eee+ 3,617,132, 100 
Frankfort-on-Main....... 205,311 sees 2,023,776,000 oeve 455,538,000 
CD oc ccocceeses voce 138,737 ne 561,811,900 iid 222,652,000 
BreMen.....ccccce sevce 61,276 SOG 694,587, 100 oon 117,708, 300 
LGIDBIC. cccccccccccccccce 71,664 oene 349,252,900 sees 140,685,600 
DONE. 2. ceseoes cece 69,5061 sees 303,412,300 cece 159,211,300 
PE ncccesecocsece sees 23,457 Lee 225,759,300 nee 91,011,700 
GEOR. 6 0 s'c cocvcwes cece 32,673 tone 87,251,700 — 55,815,200 
TORR, BEG sc cscc cece 2,085,449 sees 12,554,444,300 wee  3,269,911,700 
TORE, Gisccccccess 1,979,012 esee 12,130,196, 100 ess+  3,121,842,800 
Increase,....sseeees - 106,437 eee 424,248,200 eewe 148,068,900 


The only one of these Clearing-houses which shows any loss of 
business is that of Frankfort. There is one interesting feature in 
this record, the item giving the number of pieces handled, which it 
would be desirable to have incorporated in the returns of our own 
Clearing-houses, if practicable. 

The Italian Clearing-houses also show a marked increase in their 
transactions. The following statistics, the growth in the business of 
these institutions by half years since 1882, have been kindly fur- 
nished by Professor Luigi Bodio, the eminent economist and Direc- 
tor-General of the Italian Bureau of Statistics at the request of the 
Mr. W. L. Alden, United States Consul-General at Rome: 
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No. of Cl.-houses. No.of Associates, Clearings. Balances. Balances %, 
Lire. Lire. 

2d half 1882.. 1. 42 40,283,000 ‘ 6,419,000 .... 15.93 
ist w 1883.. 4 397 634,638,000 y 95,666,000 .... I5.12 
2d ww 1883.. 4 421 594,472,000 ‘ IOI,491,000 .... 17.07 
Ist w 1884.. 4 408 I,072,264,000 . 190,144,000 .... 17.83 
w 1884... 4 422 I,282,414,000 ‘ 213,825,000 .... 16.67 

Ist w 1885.. 5 454 1,726,525,000 .. 274,823,000 .... 16.50 
PO i xwnnedesenscens jeeconus 5,350, 596,000 882,668,000 .. 16.87 


The most important of the Italian Cheenti is thet of 


Milan, and the next in order Leghorn. 
cent. of the whole business. 


These two do about 93 per 


At Paris the clearings in 1885 were 3,983,149,285 francs, as com- 


pared with 4,264,712,991 francs in 1884. 


The total transactions at the Vienna Stock Exchange Clearing- 
house are stated in the report of Mr. Isidor Kanitz, the Director, 
at 4,506,318,947 gulden in 1885, as compared with 5,319,297,059 gulden 
in 1884. No report has come to hand of the bank clearing-house. 

At Melbourne, Australia, the clearings are reported by the Inspector, 


Mr. Chester Earles, as follows: 








Inwards. 
Ss os ee ieesengeneenseds £ 20,605,149 
Union Bank of Australia, Limited........... 14,502,451 
Bank of New South Wales............-eceeee 13,420,877 
I ended ee mehnedd eens 20,685,825 
London Chartered Bank of Australia ........ 16,130,054 
English, Scottish & Australian Chartered Bank 14,098,628 
Colonial Bank of Australasia................ 13,479,382 
National Bank of Australasia................ 20,532,557 
Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited...... 24,109,955 
City of Melbourne Bank, Limited........ sees 9,520,701 
; _ £167,085,579 

Notes included in the above clearings 
OC, (ID 10 0 66 teens ceguieen mambo 
Balances paid in vouchers........... £ 15,361,000 
Balance paid in coOin.............+-- 5,735,007 
Increase of clearing Over 1884.........seeeeeees 


ene 


Outwards, 


$21,512,356 
14,067,948 
13,428,498 
20,960,485 
16,029,130 
13,842,421 
13,022,413 
20,215,896 
24,160,391 
9,846,041 


£ 167,085,579 
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The improvement in the business of the American Clearing-houses 
in the past fifteen months will be seen from the following monthly 


record, in millions of dollars: 
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The number of shares of stock sold at the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1885 was 92,538,947 shares having an average price, 
according to the Chronicle, of $64.10, making the total sales at their 
market value $5,479,859,840 as compared with $5,939,500,000 in 1884. 
The total dealings, mostly speculative in grain at New York, accord- 
ing to same authority, reached 1,882,421,518 bushels as compared 
with 1,663,548,319 bushels in 1884. 

The following table shows the comparative statistics of our own 
and the British Clearing-houses for a series of years, in millions of 


dollars: 
No.of No.of Aggregate Gold & Currency. Exchanges Exchanges 

























Associa- Associations Exchanges Exchanges Outside Three British 
tions, Reporting. U.S. N.Y. Clearing-houses. 
1853 I ‘ I *7,.304.9 -- %*1,304.9 
1854 I I 5,798.6 5,798.6 
1855 I I 5,673.7 5,673.7 
1856 2 2 8,404.2 7,340.8 $ 1,057.4 
1857 2 2 8,591.4 7,190.1 1,395-3 
1858 5 3 7)215-7 5,370.2 1,839.5 
1859 5 3 9,069.3 6,598.8 2,470.5 
1860 5 3 10,022.1 7,393.8 2,628.2 
1861 6 4 7,507.4 5,510.4 1,991.0 
1862 6 4 10,120.1 8,234.9 1,885.3 
1803 6 4 20,442.4 17,427-7 3,014.7 
1864 6 4 30,053-5 25,640.0 4,413.4 
1865 8 5 30, 437-0 25,858.0 4,579.0 
1866 II 7 36,235.9 31,466. 5 4,709.4 
1867 11 7 30,322.2 25,811.2 4,510.9 t10,357-3 
1868 14 7 36,079 7 31.159-7 4.919.9 16,668 .7 
1869 14 9 41,157. 35,541.1 5,616.0 17,647.9 
1870 14 9 32,849.7 27,086.3 5,703.4 19,048 .6 
1871 16 10 37-200.4 30,643.0 1557-4 23,485 .9 
1872 20 12 43,581.5 36,369.6 7,212.0 29,047 .2 
1873 21 13 37,686 .6 29,840.5 7,846.1 30,051.9 
a ere” re OF 24,450.0 7,372.0 29,418.8 
ee ce GR oe Sle CC ORT 24,313.8 8,025.9 28,214.2 
70 .. @ .. BW «.- 2 S70-9 21,470.7 8,103.2 24,686.7 
77 le BF ce MB loe]«=6 08S 23,800.6 8,143.5 25,075.1 
re te BF ee BE ce )|=6— ERB. 22,401.1 7,732 0 24,8:7.3 
7 a a” ee 29,235.6 9,355-5 24,291.3 
ee le BD ee BD ae 0,113.9 38,614.4 11,499.5 28,811 .6 
6 (<<. SP ow BP owe 3,414.6 49,3769.9 14,037.7 31,586.0 
882 .. 3 .- @ «.. 60,797.12 46,917.0 13,880.2 30,995.1 
ree Saree ere 37:434-3 14,287.2 29,622.0 
me «o Sw we. 6S 30,985 .9 13,105.7 28,962.8 
MES cc 36 «co BE os Gtngo.3 28,152.2 13,088 . 1 27,534-1 
955,542.06 7541442-3 201,099 .9 480, 322.5 


The decline in the total business since 1881 has reached 35 per 
cent., and if we take the twelve months ending June 30, 1885, 41 
per cent. The heaviest decline has been at New York, 43 per 
cent. since 1881, while the clearings for the rest of the country 
have declined but 7 per cent. While the advance in the amount 
of clearings from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 1881, proceeded with 
leaps and bounds, reaching its climax in two and one-half years, the 
decline has extended over four years. The outlook now promises 
another season of prosperity, unless labor conflicts mar the fair 
prospect. DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 


* From October 11, + Eight months. 
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REGULATING HOURS OF LABOR. 


The Middlesex Club, of Boston, at its meeting om the 6th of 
March, discussed the expediency of enacting laws for the regulation 
and protection of labor. The particular legislative measures re- 
ferred to were the proposals pending in Massachusetts to reduce 
the hours of daily labor in factories and mills from ten to eight, 
and to require payments for labor to be made weekly, instead of 
monthly; but the discussion of principles covered the general sub- 
ject of dealing by law with the relations of capital and labor. The 
Middlesex Club is in the habit of considering large topics of an 
economical character, and rarely fails to throw valuable light upon 
them, and there can never be too much free and open debate upon 
matters affecting the vital interests of the country. 

The principal speaker at the sixth of March meeting was the 
President of the Club, who is also the President of the Massachu- 
setts Senate, and the stress of what he said was in support of the 
proposition that laborers should rely wholly upon free conferences 
with employers as a means of securing terms which are just and 
essential to their interests, and not upon legislation in their be- 
half, which, as he insisted, could never do them any good, and was 
very liable to do them harm. He dwelt warmly upon the advan- 
tages of having “the workman and the employer meet on an equal 
footing to talk things over between them like men,” and was alto- 
gether sure that when this is done, “their differences will be 
amicably adjusted.” All that was needed, in his view, was “ mod- 
eration on the one side and a spirit of just concession on the 
other, both of which things he seemed to treat as being easily at-. 
tainable. But, above all, he warned laborers never to look to legis— 
lation for relief, decMring, in emphatic language, that “no machine 
is so dangerous to meddle with as the law-making machine.” 

Without thinking it worth while to say that many of the views 
of the President of the Middlesex Club are optimistic and Utopian, 
it is certain that they have not influenced the practical men who 
have legislated in times past in Massachusetts, which long ago 
passed a ten-hour factory law for persons of adult age and both 
sexes, and prohibited the employment of children below a minimum 
age. In this sort of legislation Massachusetts led the way in this 
country, and its example has already been followed in several of 
the States. But it is not original in this country, having been in- 
augurated fifty years ago in Great Britain, upon an exposure of the 
terrible cruelties in the way of overwork inflicted upon laborers al- 
most from the very beginning of the factory system. Continual 
progress has since been made there in remedial legislation, coercive 
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upon both employers and the employed, and so far without any in- 
jury to the industrial pre-eminence of the United Kingdom, and it 
is not at all likely that any steps backward will ever be taken there 
in respect to this policy. 

It is not sufficient that a majority of employers, or even a large 
majority of them, come to the conclusion that a shortening of the 
hours of labor is just and expedient. They are competitors with 
each other in industries of the same sort, and those of them who 
are disposed to measures favorable to their work people, may 
hesitate to adopt them from an apprehension that they will thereby 
be placed at a disadvantage in competition with other employers 
who may still insist upon longer hours of labor. In such a .case 
it is only law which can impose upon all employers a proper limit 
to a day’s work, and thus enable the majority of employers to do 
with safety to their business interests what their own wishes and 
opinions would incline them voluntarily to do. This view may, by 
and by, necessitate National legislation upon the subject, to the end 
that employers in different States may be put upon an equal footing. 

The doctrine of freedom of contract, which is a ramification of 
the doctrine of free trade, as expounded by speculative doctrznazres, 
is now thoroughly exploded. There is no soundness in the doctrine, 
even as a matter of theory, unless the contracting parties are so 
far equal in their situation and circumstances that there can be a 
real freedom of contract between them. There can be no such 
freedom between employers on one side and laborers on the other, 
when it is well known that too many of the latter have often no 
other choice than that between starvation and the acceptance of 
any terms which are offered. 

In agriculture there are some natural limits to the hours of labor, 
in the length of daylight and in the alternation of the seasons. 
But in factories and mills there is no other sure limitation than 
such as is imposed by law. 

We dissent entirely from the Malthusian theory that there is 
any inflexible economic law under which the number of laborers 
must always multiply more rapidly than the means of subsistence, 
so that there must be a constant deterioration in the condition of 
the laborer until his wages fall to a point which will barely sustain 
life and the physical ability to work. We know that the real re- 
muneration of labor has steadily increased during the past one hun- 
dred years in Western Europe, where population has increased very 
greatly within that time, and also in this country, where the increase 
of population has been enormous. Doubtless, conditions of bad 
government or of constant wars, internal or external, and the ab- 
sence of any progress in the control of man over the forces of 
nature may at some periods prevent any increase in offers of employ- 
ment, and in that case the wages of Jabor would necessarily fall as 
the number of laborers became greater from their natural increase. 
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There is no other fixed and certain minimum of wages, below 
which they cannot fall, except that they cannot be less than enough 
to sustain life and physical strength, and if the circumstances are 
such as to force them to that minimum, it will as certainly be 
reached if the hours of daily labor are eighteen, or only one-half 
as many. But if the hours of daily labor are inflexibly fixed by 
law, it is at any rate made certain that the minimum of compensa- 
tion for such hours will be such as to maintain the existence of 
laborers. As a protection to them against the requirement of ex- 
cessive toil, a legal limit to the hours of labor operates precisely as 
does the one day’s rest in seven, prescribed by the Mosaic code. 

The existing situation makes it in all respects expedient that legis- 
lators should interpose with a limitation upon the hours of labor, 
compulsory upon both laborers and employers. With the modern 
improvements in machinery, appliances and processes, the wants of 
mankind can be abundantly supplied without permitting men to 
work so many hours daily as to preclude them from any mental im- 
provement, and from any oversight over their households, and with- 
out permitting children of a tender age to be worked at all in 
mills and factories. It is in vain to deny that the hours of labor 
actually required by employers, are so excessive in some cases as to 
demand legislative interference. And we are satisfied that if this 
interference does not go to extravagant lengths, it will be approved 
by the great body of the employing class. 





¢ 
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COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES * 
CHAPTER III. 
ORIGIN OF EXCHANGES IN AMERICA.— Continued. 
Birth of Commercial Associations in Boston—The Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay Colonies—Establishment of the First Market—Building of Ware- 
houses—The Crown Coffee-house—Faneuil Hall—Excitement over Com- 
mercial Affairs—Meetings of Merchants—Taxation without Representa- 
tion—The Board of Trade—The War a Blow to Commerce—The First 
Commercial Convention—The Great Exchange Coffee-house—Its Noted 
Guests—Quincy Market—Early Trade Organizations of Philadelphia— 
William Penn and ‘* Free Society of Traders”—The First Coffee-house 
—The Merchants’ and Samuel Carpenter’s Establishment—William 
Bradford’s Coffee-house—The City Tavern—Building of the Merchants, 
Exchange—The Birth of Various Organizations—The Philadelphia Board 
of Trade. 
It may be said that the birth of commercial associations in Bos- 
ton dates back to the landing of the Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay Colonies. These organizations, in their formation and purposes, 


* Copyright, 1886, by Homans Publishing Company. 
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embraced some of the chief elements of mercantile societies, and 
gave in after years, to the merchants of that metropolis, ideas of 
unity in business methods which promoted their success and strength- 
ened their confidence in many enterprises. 

These colonies, in their true significance, were rudely-formed busi- 
ness corporations, but granting special rights and privileges to their 
members. The first consideration to the members was the interests 
of the colony, and the second the interests of themselves individually. 
The disintegration of the colony meant to the associates the next 
thing to a complete destruction ef their hopes and fortunes. 

During the first ten years, that is, those following 1620, these as- 
sociations had been able to secure only a good foothold in the 
New World. Very little headway was made in the affairs of com- 
merce, but in 1630 an important change took place. The arrival in 
that year of John Winthrop, as Governor, with his thirteen vessels 
and fifteen hundred Puritans, put new life into the settlement, so 
that from that time the business interests of the colonists began 
to wear a more cheerful and prosperous appearance. 

Within the twenty years following the arrival of Governor Win- 
throp, the trade of the colonies increased to such an extent that 
we find, even before 1650, products of the soil were being exported 
from the settlement. A number of commodities that were raised 
in abundance were being shipped to various foreign ports, and sev- 
eral merchants had thus early engaged in the export as well as 
the import trade of Massachusetts Bay. The surplus produce was 
shipped to the West Indies, Great Britain, Spain, Portugal, and to 
the settlements in Virginia. In exchange for these the colonists re- 
ceived the manufactured goods ane more dainty products of the 
older countries. 

The Government of the colony was vested almost entirely in a 
court chosen by the people. At least so it was during the time 
that the organization existed under the rights of a liberal charter 
permitting elections. This court propounded and passed upon the 
secular affairs, as well as upon the religious doings of the people.* 
As early as 1634 it passed an order for the establishment of a 
market in the colony, and, according to the order, “each and 
every Thursday shall be the regular market day.” The public lecture, 
a prominent institution with the colonists, was also held on Thurs- 


* As an illustration of the work performed by this tribunal, the historian has preserved a 
number of very singular judgments rendered, and among them is one given upon the case 
of a carpenter by the name of Edward Palmer. Mr. Palmer was employed by the court to 
construct the public stocks for the punishment of those adjudged guilty of misdemeanors. 
His work being completed, he brought in his bill for services and materials calling for £1 
13s. 7d. It was the opinion of the honorable court that the bill was exorbitant, and it 
was not allowed, and for the misdemeanor of overcharging the court, Mr, Palmer was put 
into the stocks he had made, and compelled also to pay a fine of £5 in lawful money of 
the colony. This circumstance reminds one that the changes in the business methods of 
America during the past two-and-a-half centuries have been marvelous. 
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days. Although a day was set apart on which the market should 
be held, and although the order of the court provided for “the 
erection of a market,” yet, in the opinion of Mr. Drake, to whom 
Bostonians are indebted for the preservation of many interesting in- 
cidents of the olden time, it is not probable that the order related 
to a market building. Mr. Drake says: “ The true meaning, I have 
no doubt, is the establishment of a market, for it is not very 
probable that a building for a market was contemplated at this 
early day.” The first establishment where commodities were offered 
for sale was opened in 1633. 

Prior to 1650 there must have been, at least, two or three ware- 
houses built along the wharf on the Charles River. From the 
city records* we learn that one Edward Tyng owned a brewhouse 
and warehouse, with a wharf in front, which in 1651 he sold to 
James Everill, giving as the description of the property, “my wharf 
against the end of the great street,” and along which, on the 
south, went the “town’s way down upon the flats,” which corre- 
sponds to the present State Street, below Merchant’s Row. This 
street was at that time designated as “ Mr. Hill’s highway,” and was 
twenty feet broad, following the shore of cove to the present Dock 
Square. 

Edward Tyng had secured a valuable strip of land on the water 
front, and profited largely by selling off small parcels for the build- 
ing of wharves and storehouses. Thomas Venner was a purchaser, 
and Henry Webb bought a piece of the ground which some years 
afterward became the site of the Crown Coffee-house, which was 
licensed as a public-house in 1710. This popular resort stood at 
the foot of Chatham Row, projecting into the street, and is said 
to have been the first house on long wharf, a place well known 
to every one at all familiar with the early history of Boston. The 
coffee-house was the result of a project put forth by a number of 
merchants in 1707, and was probably the first recognized gathering 
place for the business heads of the colony. 

Faneuil Hall was completed and made ready for occupation in 
1742. At a town meeting in July following, a committee was ap- 
pointed “to wait upon Peter Faneuil, and in the name of the town 
to render him their most hearty thanks for so beautiful a gift, with 
their prayers that this and other expressions of his bounty and 
charity may be abundantly recompensed with divine blessing.” 
When this resolution was passed, the building donated to the town 
by Mr. Faneuil had not been named, but immediately after passing 
the resolution the meeting voted to call the spacious room occu- 
pying the second floor of the building “Faneuil Hall,” in honor of 
the donor; who, by his liberality, has raised his name as a lasting 


* For much information of the early days of Boston, credit is given to the Memorial His- 
tory, an elaborate work in which New England people may justly feel great pride. 
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monument to be commemorated with profound consideration by 
posterity. The first floor of the great building was designed for a 
general market, and as such has ever been occupied. 

Twice the grand structure has narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire. In 1747 the hall was entirely burned out, and a portion of the 
building destroyed. The following year it was repaired and rebuilt. 
A year later, 1749, the interior of the market was burned out, but 
was soon after thoroughly repaired. | 

During the fifteen years intervening between 1760 and 1776, Bos- 
ton was the theatre of intense excitement over events bearing di- 
rectly upon the commerce of the country. The compact formed by 
the merchants of Boston in their united opposition to the Stamp 
Act demonstrated to the colonists the power of organization for 
business purposes. The merchants of the town held meetings regu- 
larly, and together entered into an agreement to import no goods 
from Great Britain so long as the Stamp Act was in force. 

The place of common rendezvous where the merchants met for 
trade and to get the latest information upon business affairs, was 
the British Coffee-house. The more general meetings for the dis- 
cussion of subjects in which the people at large were interested, 
were held in Faneuil Hall. The coffee-houses served as a sort of 
exchange, and the discussions there were of a less formal character. 
At the Crown Coffee-house disputes between the merchants and the 
servants of the Crown were frequent, and often very exciting. 
During one of these discussions a number of army, navy, and 
revenue officers made a fierce attack upon Mr. James Otis, one of 
the most prominent merchants and a leading mind of the city. 
The abuse which Mr. Otis received fired the patriotic Americans 
with a hatred toward the King’s officials greater than had before 
existed, and they became more outspoken in their denunciations of 
British rule and the policy of “taxation without representation.” The 
Board of Trade was the chief commercial organization of the city, 
and it wielded an extensive influence upon all matters pertaining to 
the mercantile and business affairs of the colony. 

The Revolution was a great blow to the industry and business 
prosperity of the whole country. Boston suffered its full share of 
the evil effects, as it received its proper proportion of the results of 
the war. But the returning prosperity did not follow immediately 
upon the disappearance of the British soldiery. The merchants ex- 
perienced several years of serious discouragement and passed through 
many trying difficulties. 

Out of these unwelcome visitations upon commerce was born the 
great commercial convention which assembled at Annapolis in Sep- 
tember, 1786. It was this convention which recommended the one 
that met and framed the Constitution of the United States in the 
following May. Thus we see how closely related are the principles 
of our secular Government to the bulwarks of our commerce. 
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The history of Boston’s commercial exchanges since the revolu- 
tionary period commences with the construction of a time-honored 
institution known as the “ Exchange Coffee-house.’”* The intention 
of its builders was that the edifice should become a head-quarters 
for the commerce of the rapidly-growing metropolis. It was built in 
1808, and stood on Congress Street, on the site of the present Han- 
over National Bank. It was the largest Hotel in the country at 
that time, covering an irregular tract of ground measuring 12,753 
square feet. The building extended through from Congress to Dev- 
onshire Street, and had an entrance on State Street. The dimensions 
were 132 feet on Congress Street, with a depth of 94 feet and up- 
wards. It was seven stories high, built of brick, and was surmounted 
with a dome to! feet in diameter, and contained 210 apartments. 
The front was ornamented with six Ionic pilasters, crowned with 
Corinthian capitals. The ornamentation was criticised as being in 
poor architectural taste. 

The construction of the edifice was a huge speculation, and the 
means employed were condemned by many of the best citizens. 
The affair was floated for a time by means of the issue of worth- 
less bills by a Rhode Island bank. It is said to have cost its 
projectors and the public about half a million dollars, and much 
trouble was experienced over its financial affairs before it was com- 
pleted. 

Besides the apartments for guests, there was an immense hall for 
nolding meetings of merchants, much in the manner of our modern 
exchanges, and also a dining-room capable of seating 300 persons, 
and a great ball-room. On the upper floor was an immense and 
magnificent lodge room, where the Grand Lodge of Free Masons 
and other Masonic bodies held their meetings. 

During the war of 1812 and ’14, Commodore Hull for a time 
made the coffee-house his headquarters. After his capture of the 
British frigate Guerriere, he took rooms here, and was given a 
grand banquet in the large dining-room. He brought with him to 
the hotel his prisoner, Capt. Dacres, who commanded the frigate, 
and gave him hospitable accommodations.t 

At the rooms of the Exchange was kept a register of marine news, 
arrivals, departures, etc., together with files of the leading news- 
papers, and the place soon became, as its projectors promised, the 
grand center of intelligence for the merchants of Boston. 

When President Monroe visited the city in 1817, he lodged at$the 


* For important facts connected with the history of this edifice credit is due Mr. Samuel F. 
McCleary, of Boston. 

t After the escape of the Constitution from the British fleet, Commodore Hull entered on 
the register of the Coffee-house with his own hand, the following tribute to his first officer: 
“Whatever merit may be due for the escape of the Constitution from the British fleet be- 
longs to my first officer, Charles Morris.—Isaac Hu tt.”’ 
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Exchange, where a most sumptuous dinner for those days was served 
in his honor by the citizens of Boston. The building was destroyed 
by fire in 1818, and Henry Clay, who was at the time a guest of 
the house, it is said, worked vigorously at the brakes of one of the 
fire engines with the firemen in their fruitless efforts to save the 
structure. Those who had never countenanced the means employed 
for the building of the hotel, nor the purposes to which it was 
largely made subservient, believed the burning of the house was a 
just retribution upon the works of its projectors, and, as one said, 
they “thought it to have been conceived in sin and brought forth 
in iniquity.” 

Following in historical order, the next. building of importance in 
the progress of commercial associations in Boston comes the great 
Quincy Market. This is a granite building two stories high, 535 
feet long, and 50 feet wide, and includes every essential requirement 
for a great public market. The corner-stone of the building was 
laid in 1825, and the building was completed and stalls opened for 
business in 1827. The edifice derived its name from Josiah Quincy, 
the second Mayor of Boston, who originated the scheme, and car- 
ried it through against a strong opposition of many citizens. To 
make his plan successful he was forced to win over to his side a 
majority in the city council, and secure a favorable vote of the 
State Legislature. He proved equal to the emergency, and tri- 
umphed over all opposition. The immense structure is now one of 
the most noted places of Boston. It has proved largely instru- 
mental in fostering and cementing together strong business associa- 
tions of the city. The building occupies a prominent position op- 
posite or facing the celebrated Faneuil Hall, so that the market 
may properly be said to form acontinuation of Fanueil Hall Market. 

Among the early trade associations of America, the city of Phila- 
delphia furnishes a number of prominent representatives. One year 
after William Penn had received from the Crown of England a 
patent granting him entire proprietorship of the territory which now 
forms the State of Pennsylvania, he formed a company to engage 
in mercantile operations within the boundaries of his newly-acquired 
possessions. To this company he issued a charter entitling its mem- 
bers to trade and traffic with the natives of the New World, and 
with all others who might be found living within the borders of 
his land. The charter also set forth at considerable length a code 
of laws and rules which should govern the members of the company 
in their business operations, and even provided a scheme for their 
political and religious guidance. 

This corporation was given the name of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, and was also known as the “Free Society of Traders.” Its 
charter was dated 24th March, 1682. The incorporators named in 
that document were: “Nicholas Moore, of London, medica! doctor; 
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James Claypoole, merchant; Philip Ford,* steward; William Sherloe, 
of London, merchant; Edward Pierce, of London, leather seller; 
John Smycock and Thomas Brassey, of Cheshire, yeomen; Thomas 
Baker, of London, wine cooper, and Edward Brooks, of London, 
grocer.” 

The charter provided for the establishment of a Provincial Coun- 
cil, which was to be divided into four committees. The duties -and 
authorities of the first to be: “To situate and settle cities, posts 
and market towns and highways, and to hear and decide all suits 
and controversies relating to trade.” The second to be “a commit- 
tee of justice and safety,” the third one “of trade and treasury,” 
and the fourth “a committee of manners, education and arts.” 

Among the quaint provisions of the charter, was the code of laws 
upon the business and moral ethics of the colonists. ‘“ Scandal 
mongers, backbiters, defamers and spreaders of false news,” says the 
code, “ whether against public or private persons, are to be severally 
punished as enemies to peace and concord.” A law that might be 
introduced with much profit into the constitutions of some of the 
modern trade associations. “Factors and others guilty of breach of 
trust,” continues the law giver, “must make satisfaction and one- 
third over to their employers, and in case of the factor’s death the 
Council Committee of Trade is to see that satisfaction is made out 
of his estates.” Finding refuge on Canadian soil afforded no relief 
in those days, and obtaining secret passage to foreign lands was a 
feat little feared by Penn and his associates. To discover the 
crime was considered the important act of vigilance; which was 
quite unlike the conditions of to-day, when the apprehension of the 
culprit often proves by far the most difficult task. 

Penn’s company of traders might have been termed a huge 
monopoly. Its managers certainly had it in their power to hold 
almost undisputed sway over the business of the new territory, but 
it is not shown that their demands were unjust or exorbitant. 
The moral principles of their religious doctrine had, no doubt, a 
favorable influence upon their business habits, and gave them ideas 
of toleration in trade as well as in the tenets of their faith. 

The company built storehouses, and made provision for regular 
assemblages of those engaged in commerce, where business topics 
were discussed, and information relating to mercantile and maritime 
affairs was given. The Committee on Trade and Treasury were the 
immediate custodians of the company’s commercial interests. Its 
members established a market for the accommodation of the trades- 
people and the convenience of their patrons. 

The first coffee-house built in Philadelphia of which there remains 


* Philip Ford was Penn’s unfaithful steward, who embezzled his master’s money and left to 
his executors a large number of false claims, which Penn was called upon to liquidate, and, 
to avoid extortion, suffered himself to be locked up in Fleet Prison. 
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any authentic record, was presided over by one Samuel Carpenter, 
during the closing scenes of the seventeenth century. It is described 
as standing on the east side of Front Street, and it is presumed 
was a short distance above what is now Walnut Street. This was 
the only public institution of its kind in the city for a number of 
years, and probably was without competition up to the making of 
Philadelphia a city, which Penn did by charter, October 25, 1701, 
just before taking his final leave for England. 

At Samuel Carpenter’s coffee-house was a daily gathering of ship- 
masters, merchants and others interested in the trade and shipping 
of the city. Here they discussed all sorts of commercial and polit- 
ical news, formed partnerships for business, laid plans for develop- 
ing the country, and organized corporations for various purposes, 
but the spirit for speculation was never so manifest as it was in the 
coffee-houses of New York during the same period. The Quakers 
were not much given to chance operations, and schemes of hazardous 
speculation never seemed to allure their easy-going habits and sim- 
plicity of manners. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, as we find, one or two 
other coffee-houses were in active operation. The population had 
grown from a few hundred in 1682 to between 3,000 and 4,000 in 
1700. 

In 1745 the population had increased to a little over 13,000, and 
a second market was established. The structure was erected at the 
corner of Second and Pine streets, but was not completed so as to. 
be used until two enterprising citizens, Edward Shippen* and Joseph 
Wharton, contributed from their private purses the means for con- 
structing stalls and other necessary finishings. 

Up to 1754 the coffee-houses, which were the common places of 
resort, were quite rude institutions and afforded only slight accom- 
modations for the merchants and shipmasters to meet in a business 
way. This year one William Bradford opened an institution which 
he named the “ London Coffee-house;” it was located at the south- 
west corner. of Market and Front streets. The house very soon 
acquired a popular reputation, and may justly be said to have been 
the first really prominent institution for the exchange of business 
ideas and the congregation of merchants for commercial purposes. 

Just prior to the breaking out of the Revolution a building was 
completed to which was given the name of the “City Tavern.” 
This public rendezvous of tradesmen succeeded to the honors long 
held by the London Coffee-house, and continued its popular career 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. For a few years it 
went into disrepute, but again, in 1806, it rallied with renewed 
energy, threw off its unpopular fetters, and under the management 


* Edward Shippen was the first Mayor of the city. 
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of James Kitchen it revived and became the theatre of many im- 
portant business operations. A few years later the old building was 
given up for other purposes, and a new one at the corner of Second 
and Gold streets was taken possession of by the popular host. The 
name of his hospitable quarters was changed to the “ Merchants’ 
Coffee-house,” and under this title it grew in favor and flourished 
with the rapidly growing city for many years. Almost every prom- 
inent business man of the city could be found at some hour of the 
day at this popular public resort. As a rule there would be a cer- 
tain hour of the day fixed upon for the gathering of merchants, and 
after a time those in special lines of trade began to congregate in 
some particular corner of the place, and would fix upon an hour 
when all in that special branch of business should come together. 

From this glimmering of the circumstances in those colonial days 
we can easily imagine how the idea of association and the wish for 
a general headquarters grew upon the Philadelphia merchants. 

On the 19th of May, 1831, a number of prominent merchants 
assembled upon a call previously issued for the purpose of con- 
sidering the project of forming a merchants’ exchange. A plan for 
the organization was submitted and adopted, and a stock company 
was regularly organized. Among the stockholders were many of the 
most enterprising men of the city, such as Joshua Lippincott, 
Thomas P. Cope, John Siter, Jr., Alexander Ferguson, Samuel Comly, 
William Yardley, Jr., John Hemphill, William D. Lewis, Laurence 
Lewis, Thomas C. Rockhill, George Handy, Ashbel G. Ralston, John 
J. Borie, Matthew L. Berin, William Platt, John A. Brown and 
Samuel Grant. 

Measures were at once taken by the incorporators for the con- 
struction of an exchange building. The corner stone of the proposed 
edifice was laid February 22d, 1832, and in the early part of 1834 it 
was formally opened for business. The lot upon which the building 
stood had cost the company $98,000, and the outlay upon the 
exchange building was $184,000, making a total investment of 
$ 282,000. 

This sum fifty years ago not only seemed stupendous, but was 
really a princely fortune to be expended upon such an enterprise. 
There isn’t much wonder that the Merchants’ Exchange Company 
of Philadelphia was criticised for its extravagance, but time has 
proved that far larger outlays have been profitably expended upon 
similar institutions. The building served as a general exchange for 
many years, and was the scene of many important events and the 
birthplace of many grand enterprises which form prominent features 
in the history of Philadelphia’s trade and commerce. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Company, which built and owned the 
great edifice, was a corporation separate and distinct from the com- 
mercial association bearing the name of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
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though its stockholders were all, or nearly all, members of the trade 
Association. The association held its meetings in the Exchange 
building, parts of which were also rented to business firms and 
some other trade societies. Among the first organizations, and the 
most important also, which made the Exchange building their 
headquarters was the Philadelphia Board of Trade, a commercial 
body organized during the autumn of 1833. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, a powerful association which came into existence twenty 
years later, also held its first meetings in the Exchange edifice, as 
did many other similar associations. 

The rapid development of business interests and the birth of in- 
dependent organizations in all the various branches of trade which 
has taken place during the last quarter of q century in Philadel- 
phia, as well as in all other metropolitan cities of America, have 
united to lead commercial associations into more convenient and 
more modern homes. The old Merchants’ Exchange building still 
stands, but it is not occupied by any of the great commercial 
bodies of the city. Business firms and societies of various kinds 
have converted it into a business block similar in its purposes to 
the hundreds of others with which it is surrounded. 

The Philadelphia Board of Trade was one of the earliest commer- 
cial associations of America of the more modern types. Its history 
commences with the meeting of a few prominent merchants, held at 
Wade’s Hotel, on the 15th October, 1833. The call issued for this 
meeting stated that its purpose was “To take into consideration 
the propriety of forming an association by means of which the com- 
mercial and. trading community may be enabled to act with united 
effort on all subjects relating to their interests.” Those who took 
part in the call came to the meeting well prepared for active work. 
A committee reported the same evening a constitution which had 
been previously prepared, and this was adopted. Another committee 
was appointed to receive subscriptions for membership, and its work 
was promptly and zealously attended to. 

Among the original promoters and first subscribers were Thomas 
P. Cope, the first President; Matthew Newkirk, the first Vice- 
President; Thomas C. Rockwell, the first Treasurer; George W. 
Toland, the first Secretary, and Messrs, Lewis Woln, William H. 
Hart, William R. Thompson, Mordecai D. Lewis, Evans Rogers, 
William W. McMain, Thomas P. Hoopes, Hugh F. Hollingshead, 
Edward Roberts, Robert Patterson, George Handy, J. G. Stacy, J. C. 
Oliver and Charles Schaffer, Jr.. members of the Board of Directors 
for the first year; also, Messrs. Josiah White, Jacob S. Woln, Abra- 
ham Miller, Alexander McClurg, J. M. Atwood and other well-known 
and influential business men. 

The second meeting of the association, at which the election of 
officers took place, was held at the Franklin Institute, and the first 
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regular meeting place was established in the Merchants’ Exchange. 
One of the first acts of the Board was the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with a committee chosen at a meeting of the citizens 
of Philadelphia for the purpose of selecting delegates who should 
attend the Internal Improvement Convention called to meet at 
Warren, Ohio, on the 13th November, 1833. The conference between 
the two committees took place, and delegates were chosen who 
took a prominent part in the convention, and it was considered that 
much good resulted to the city and State from the efforts of those 
delegates upon that occasion. 

The meetings of the full Board were held only once in three 
months, but the Directors met oftener and transacted the general 
business of the association. This plan was followed for nearly fifteen 
years, or until 1847, when it was decided to hold the general meet- 
ings but once a year, and to make the meetings of the Directors 
open to any member of the association who might desire to attend. 
In 1871 a change was again made, returning to the original arrange- 


ment. 
In April, 1845, the Board of Trade united with the Chamber of 


Commerce of Philadelphia, an enterprising organization which had 
sprung into existence, and was growing rapidly in influence and 
popularity. The united bodies became a powerful organization, and’ 
exerted a moulding influence upon many of the industries of the 
great city. But its plan of work was rude and unsystematic, lacking 
principles of method suited to the rapid development of the city’s 
commercial interests, and thus continued, until in 1858 the Directors 
laid before the association a plan for re-modeling its work, and in- 
creasing its usefulness. The plan proposed a complete reorganization, 
and its adoption proved the wisdom of those who projected the 
scheme. A new location was selected, an Executive Council was 
substituted for the old Board of Directors, a permanent and paid 
Secretary was chosen, and instead of periodical meetings the rooms 
were opened for the transaction of business every day in the week, 
except Sunday. The membership increased and the association was 
launched upon a sea of brilliant achievements. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

















THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


INVESTMENTS OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The following remarks on Savings bank investments is from the 
interesting and valuable report of the Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of New York on Savings banks: 


COLLATERAL LOANS. 


The present law authorizes Savings banks to loan on any of the se- 
curities in which they may invest, bonds and mortgages excepted. The 
amount which may be so loaned is limited to ninety per cent. of the 
cash market value of the securities pledged, and in no case may a loan 
in excess of the par value of a security be made thereon. This provi- 
sion of the law should, perhaps, be so modified as to permit loans to be 
made on the class of securities designated, to the amount of ninety per 
cent. of their market value. The bonds referred to are not speculative 
but investment securities, and consequently not liable to extreme fluc- 
tuations. The present law discriminates against the best securities in 
favor of others less desirable. For example, a loan of $45 is authorized 
to be made upon a bond of $100 which would sell for but $50, while not 
more than $100 may be loaned on a United States bond of like amount 
which sells at $135. The effect of the restriction is to prevent a profit- 
able class of borrowers from obtaining loans from the Savings banks. 
In the respect referred to, the law is more stringent than safety requires, 
as banks may purchase at an unlimited premium, the same bond on 
which they are prohibited from loaning more than its par value. Cer- 
tainly banks are more safe in holding securities as collateral to a loan 
than where they hold the same as an investment; in the first instance, 
loss through depreciation in value is borne by the borrower, in the latter 
case, by the bank. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE BONDS. 


The stocks or bonds of any city, county, town or village of this State, 
issued pursuant to the authority of any law of this State are authorized 
investments for Savings banks. As they are large holders of these se- 
curities it is of great importance to them that the regularity of the issue 
of all such bonds should be established. While it is comparatively easy, 
in this State, to obtain all requisite information as to the issue of city 
and county bonds, through records of the proceedings of the Boards of 
Aldermen and Supervisors of the respective cities and counties; experi- 
ence teaches that it is not so with town and village bonds. Oftentimes 
no records of the proceedings taken previous to and at the time of issue 
are kept, and long before the maturity of the obligations it has been 
found absolutely impossible to establish the validity of the bonds, in 
order to prevent their repudiation. Again glaring irregularities have 
been discovered in the manner of issue, which, if known at the time the 
bonds were floated, no one could have been found reckless enough to 
have purchased them. For the benefit of the public at large, as well as 
the Savings banks, some source of information should be provided 
whereby interested parties can inform themselves as to the regularity of 
the issue of bonds of all towns and villages of this State. To accom- 
plish such purpose a general statute should be enacted, requiring that 
every town and village, before offering any of its bonds for sale, shall 
record with the clerk of the county in which the town or village is lo- 
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cated, an accurate description of the proceedings taken, verified by the 
proper officers. A certified copy of such record to be filed with the 
Comptroller of the State for the information of the public, and with 
the Superintendent of this department for the benefit of the Savings 
banks. From personal experience in this connection, as well as the 
observation of others, I know that there is necessity for a statute simi- 
lar to that outlined, and that the loss to Savings banks through litiga- 
tion and default in payment of interest on bonds issued by towns of 
this State has been as great as on any single class of stocks or bonds 
in which by law they are authorized to invest. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


The subject of legislation in connection with investments is one of 
vital importance; in fact, safety of investments is the foundation on 
which our Savings-bank system rests. That the securities in which 
these banks may invest the deposits confided to their care are at pres- 
ent considerably restricted, none will deny, but that the scope of invest- 
ments cannot with safety be enlarged by general amendments, sweeping 
in their provisions, is a fact established by the frequent recurrence of 
default in payment of interest on State, municipal, railroad, and other 
securities, which had previously been considered of an unexceptionable 
character. 

At the present time, any element of danger introduced into the laws 
governing our Savings banks would go far toward engendering that 
deep feeling of distrust toward the entire system which so recently per- 
vaded all classes. The failure of one of these institutions would do 
more to weaken confidence than the long-continued success of a score 
would do to perpetuate it. Previous to the passage, in 1875, of what is 
commonly known as the general Savings Bank Law, all Savings banks 
were created and operated under special charters, obtained directly 
from the Legislature. Owing largely to the wide latitude of invest- 
ments authorized by the charters of some of the banks, securities of 
doubtful value were acquired to such an extent that rendered it impos- 
sible for them to meet their obligations to depositors on demand ; 
losses were great, and forced liquidation resulted in the wreck of twenty- 
eight of these institutions, holding nearly $15,000,000 of deposits. 
These failures created suspicion toward all Savings banks, and grave 
doubts existed as to the probability of restoring public confidence. In 
such restoration no factor bore so important a part as the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment in 1874, which required the Legislature, by 
general law to conform all charters of such institutions to a uniformity 
of powers, rights and liabilities, thereby to a certain extent making them 
wards of the State. 

As an illustration of public sentiment at the time of these failures, 
at a meeting held in the city of New York, the following resolution was 
adopted and published : 

“ Resolved, That we, citizens of New York City, on behalf of deposit- 
ors, hereby express our absolute want of confidence in the Savings-bank 
system as at present administered, and the inefficiency of the laws under 
which they are organized and operated, believing that they do not afford 
protection to those whose thrift, industry, and frugality enable them to 
lay aside a portion of their savings.” 

In 1876 there was a decrease in deposits of $2,582,917 ; in 1877 it was 
$3,854,227, and in the following year, $13,748,419. Save those mentioned, 
with the single exception of 1861, during no year since Savings banks 
have been placed under the supervision of this department has there 
been a decrease in the aggregate of deposits. 
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In the year 1879, the good effect of the restrictive provisions of the 
law of 1875 became apparent by an increase of more than $20,000,000 
in deposits. In each of the two succeeding years the increase was up- 
wards of $34,000,000. Public confidence in the Savings banks of the 
State had been fully restored by the fact that depositors were relieved 
from doubt as to the securities in which their moneys would be in- 
vested. No investment could be made in securities outside of the State, 
except those for which the faith of the United States was pledged, and 
bonds of States of the Union which had not within ten years preced- 
ing defaulted in the payment of principal or interest on their obliga- 
tions. The investments authorized in the State were, stocks or bonds 
of cities, counties, towns and villages, issued pursuant to the authority 
of the laws of this State, and interest-bearing obligations issued by 
the city or county in which the bank making the investment is situated; 
in bonds and mortgages on unencumbered real estate located in this 
State, and worth at least twice the amount loaned thereon, subject to 
other and additional restrictions ; in real estate whereon may be erected 
a building requisite for the convenient transaction of the business of 
the bank, the cost of which shall not exceed 50 per cent. of the net 
surplus of the bank, and in such real estate as shall have been purchased 
at sales upon the foreclosure of mortgages owned by the corporations, or 
upon judgments or decrees obtained or rendered for debts due or in 
settlements effected to secure such debts. The rigid enforcement of 
this law has resulted in weeding out all insolvent Savings banks 
throughout the State. While the banks, through the rapid appreciation 
in market value of the several classes of securities in which they are 
authorized to invest, have been compelled gradually to reduce the rate 
of dividends paid to depositors until the average throughout the State 
has decreased from six per cent. to less than three and one-half per 
cent., the increase in deposits during the ten years the general law has 
been in force, has been enormous. 

On the first day of January, 1875, the aggregate deposits were $303,- 
935,649; at the commencement of the present year they had reached 
the astounding aggregate of $457,050,250. In view of the great reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest paid to depositors, this marvelous increase in 
deposits can be accounted for in but one of two ways, viz., either the 
additional confidence created by the restrictions on investments and 
the general conduct of the banks have been considered a sufficient 
compensation to offset the diminished rate of interest, or the banks 
have been paving rates of interest greater than can be obtained else- 
where with equal security. If, as is generally believed, the increase 
in deposits averaging $22,567,944 per annum for the last seven years 
has been due to the temporary harboring of wealth in these insti- 
tutions, it is a grave responsibility to place in jeopardy the useful- 
ness of our Savings banks in order to enable those who are abun- 
antly able to personally invest their money to derive advantages which 
these institutions were never designed to afford. By limiting the 
aggregate sum to be held to the credit of any one individual, the banks 
can largely exclude capital, and thereby remove the necessity for a 
wider scope of investments for many years to come. 

As has been stated, in the year 1875 the relations of the State towards 
the Savings banks changed, and reterence to investments prior to that 
date is therefore not germane to this subject. Excepting authority to 
invest in bonds of the District of Columbia, commonly known as 3-65 
bonds, and interest-bearing obligations issued by the county in which 
the bank making the investment is situated, the law relating to invest- 
ments is the same as the original statute of 1875. 
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The first effort to materially change the law restricting investments 
originated with the youngest Savings bank in the State. A bill author- 
izing Savings banks to invest in bonds of any corporation or individual 
secured by first mortgage upon property in this State, and “in other 
good securities (excepting bills of exchange, promissory notes, de- 
posits of personal property and stocks, to which by law the personal 
liability of stockholders attaches), which might be approved by the Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Department, the Governor, Comptroller, 
and State Treasurer, or a majority of them,” passed the Legislature of 
1883, with little or no opposition. Upon calling the attention of the 
several Savings banks to the fact that this bill needed but the signature 
of the Governor to become a law, I was enabled to present the earnest 
protest of representatives of Savings banks holding $449,000,000 of the 
total $459,000,000 of resources in the banks at that time, which resulted 
in the executive veto. Since the defeat of the bill referred to, no ef- 
fort has been made to remove the restrictions on Savings bank invest- 
ments, until now. Early in the present session the following bill was 
introduced into the Assembly : 

AN ACT 
To AMEND SECTION TWO HUNDRED AND SIX OF CHAPTER FOUR HUNDRED AND 

NINE OF THE LAWS OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO, ENTITLED ‘‘ AN 

ACT TO REVISE THE STATUTES OF THIS STATE RELATING TO BANKS, BANKING 

AND TRUST COMPANIES. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows : 

SECTION I. Subdivision three of section two hundred and sixty, chapter four 
hundred and nine, laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-two, entitled ‘‘ An Act 
to revise the statutes of this State relating to banks, banking, and trust companies,” 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

3. In the stocks or bonds of any State in the Union that has not, within ten 
years previous to making such investment by such corporation, defaulted in the 
payment of any part of either principal or interest of any debt authorized by any 
Legislature of such State to be contracted ; or in the stocks or bonds of any county 
or city of such States, which has not, within ten years previous to making such 
investment, defaulted in the payment of any part of either principal or interest of 
its funded debt. Such county or city shall have a population of as many as forty 
thousand inhabitants, according to a State or United States census, and its funded 
debt shall not exceed five per cent. of its assessed value for purpose of taxation ; or 
the funded debt may exceed said five per cent., in case such county or city shall be 
in a State where, since such debt was contracted, the creation of municipal debts 
to an amount greater than five per cent. of assessed valuation has been by law 
prohibited. But not more than ten per centum of the whole amount of deposits 
in a Savings bank may be invested in the stocks or bonds of any one city or county 
without this State. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


This bill now before the Legislature is open to grave objections. 
While on the general proposition of enlarging the scope of Savings 
bank investments there may be room for honest difference of opinion, 
a proposal to so amend the law as to authorize the investment of the 
entire Savings bank deposits of this State in securities of cities and 
counties of other States throughout the Union cannot be entertained. 
To authorize Savings banks to invest in such bonds, however restricted, 
would in practice lead to many unfortunate investments. The bonds 
offering the greatest inducements to purchasers, would be such as have 
often been contested and frequently declared to have been issued in 
violation of some statute or Constitutional prohibition. As a general 
rule the uncertainty as to the character of an investment increases in 
proportion to the square of the distance from the investor. The officers 
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of Savings banks have very limited means of ascertaining the validity 
of the issue of distant securities, the nature of legislation of States 
affecting the creation and collection of debts of such cities and coun- 
ties; the amount of their respective indebtedness; how the people 
voted when authorizing the issue of bonds, or how honestly officials 
acted. These are fundamental questions, though often lost sight of 
until the creditor finds the legality of his security is to be contested in 
the courts of a distant State, where perhaps the cost of prosecuting his 
claims would be so great that he would prefer to sacrifice the principal 
sum invested. The case of Elizabeth, N. J., is a very instructive one as 
to the inability of creditors to realize their claims when opposed by 
hostile legislation. 

Then again the availability of this class of securities must be con- 
sidered. In case of panic, banks holding a large amount of Western or © 
Southern securities, could not except at great sacrifice, possibly not at 
all, realize funds on them to pay excited depositors. Norate of interest, 
however large, will prevent loss of confidence in any bank that fails to 
pay its just demands with promptness. Our Savings banks are institu- 
tions protected by the statutes of this State and should not be made 
subject to stay laws and other repudiating enactments which may be 

assed at any time by other States. While such an amendment to the 
aw as that suggested would tend to impair confidence in the Savings 
banks, the benefits would inure mostly to the advantage of cities and 
counties of other States, the securities of which would appreciate in 
value through competition for their purchase. 

The money held by the Savings institutions of this State has, asa 
rule, been deposited by its residents, and it isa question whether money 
should not be loaned among those from whom it is received. It is 
asserted that managers of Savings banks in the New England States 
decline equally secure and more profitable investments than those of 
their immediate locality. They reason that all benefits to be derived in 
stimulating trade and enlarging the value of property should be given 
to those who encourage their own institutions. 

Another view of the question is that actual necessity for enlarging 
the latitude of investments does not exist. It is not denied that an 
abundance of the several classes of securities now authorized is obtain- 
able, but it is claimed that owing to the high premiums which they 
command, a sufficient income cannot be derived to enable the banks to 
pay a rate of interest greater than three to three and one-half per cent. 
Conceding this to be true, the question arises whether the rate of 
interest named is the full earning capacity of money safely invested. 
To determine this it becomes necessary to adopt a standard; the Gov- 
ernment is everywhere recognized as such, it being the ideal of absolute 
security. To-day, bonds of the United States, redeemable at pleasure, 
bearing only three per cent. interest, sell in open market at a premium. 
Their earning capacity is therefore less than the lowest rate of interest 
paid to the depositors of any Savings bank in this State. Under such 
circumstances it may well be asked, do depositors need relief, or ask for 
it? The information obtained leads to the conclusion that those most 
desirous to break down the batteries surrounding investments, are those 
having securities to sell, which would be enhanced in value by sales to 
our Savings banks. 

As no practicable method exists of obtaining the views of depositors 
on this subject, opinions have been solicited from officers and managers 
of the Savings banks throughout the State, and a large majority of the 
replies received is to the effect that there is no necessity for a change in 
the law respecting investments. In some respects the present financial 
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condition is without precedent in the history of this country. Never 
before have current rates for money ruled so low as to-day, when loans 
may be negotiated at from one and one-half to three and one-half per 
cent. Where incomes are limited it is unpleasant to be compelled to 
accept small returns, and the existing low rates for safe investments 
tend to produce recklessness on the part of the investor. The fact 
should always be borne in mind, that when standard rates for money are 
low, large returns are secured only through increased risk. To save 
themselves from loss, Savings bank depositors must accept the situation, 
with the consolation that while the principal is secure they escape taxa- 
tion and receive a rate of interest from one-half to one and one-half per 
cent. in excess of the Government rate. 

The present law respecting investments has proved to be a wise one, 
and it should not be changed until the subject shall have been most 
carefully considered in all its ramifications. No necessity exists for 
immediate action. The law may well be allowed to remain as it is until 
a conference can be held to determine whether it is desirable and safe 
to amend it in the particular referred to, and I would suggest that the 
Legislature authorize the Superintendent of this department to assemble 
in convention at least once in each five years, representatives from the 
Savings banks for the purpose of discussing matters pertaining to the 
management of these sacred trusts. Recommendations emanating from 
such a body would be entitled to thoughtful consideration by the Legis- 
lature of this State as the voice of a majority of those having the welfare 
of our Savings banks at heart. 


LOST PASS BOOKS. 


An important decision has recently been rendered by the General 
Term of the Supreme Court of the Third Judicial District to the effect 
that if depositors of Savings banks lose their pass-books, they lose their 
money unless they can give a bond which will indemnify the bank, pro- 
vided it has a by-law requiring a bond in such cases. 

The Savings Bank Law provides for the repayment of deposits 
“under such regulations as the board of trustees shall prescribe,”’ which 
regulations are to be printed in the pass-books and posted in a conspic- 
uous place in the business room of the bank, and that Savings banks 
shall not pay any interest or deposit, or portion of a deposit, unless the 
pass-book be presented and the proper entry made therein, and that the 
trustees may make by-laws for the payment in case of loss of pass-book, 
etc. 

The trustees of the bank defending the suit had passed certain 
by-laws which were properly displayed and were printed in its pass- 
books. One of those required that, on making the first deposit, the 
depositor should subscribe and thereby signify his or her assent to the 
by-laws. The plaintiff had done this. By-law eight provided that in 
case of loss of a pass-book, or satisfactory proof thereof and adequate 
indemnity, a duplicate might be issued. Another by-law was as follows: 
“No person shall have the right to demand or receive any sum as prin- 
cipal or interest without his or her pass-book that the amount de- 
manded and paid may be entered therein.” The plaintiff was a depos- 
itor. She testified on the trial that she had lost her pass-book and had 
not assigned or transferred it. She had offered no indemnity, and she 
sought to recover the deposit. Judgment was rendered in her favor on 
the report of the referee, and the bank appealed. The General Term 
held that these by-laws entered into and formed “a part of the contract 
between the plaintiff and the defendant. They were made for the pro- 
tection of the depositors and of the bank. They protect depositors 
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from forged orders and those obtained by fraud. They are reasonable 
and valid, and they were assented to by plaintiff. It was then a part of 
the contract that the plaintiff should not have the right to demand her 
money without the pass-book in order that the amount paid might be 
entered therein. Now, in case of loss, it will be seen that the contract 
was, not that the money should be paid, but a duplicate book should be 
issued, on giving adequate security.” . . “ Adequate security does 
not mean no security. The bank hasa right to be protected against 
risk that the pass-book may be in the possession of some person who is 
or who may claim to be the rightful owner.” 

The plaintiff made application to the General Term for leave to go to 
the Court of Appeals, stating in the moving papers that it was a case 
presenting a novel question. which involved the right to millions of 
deposit money held in various savings banks in this State. The General 
Term refused the request. The case then came on for trial before the 
Judge of Albany county and a jury on the 12th day of February, 1886. 
Although the loss of the pass-book was proved and remained uncontra- 
dicted, and the fact that it had not been sold, transferred or assigned to 
any person or persons, and the fact that the bank had not notified her 
of their by-laws, nor called attention to the rules, were uncontested, yet 
a nonsuit was granted and judgment rendered for the bank, with costs 
against the plaintiff. No doubt many poor people, like the depositor in 
this case, cannot give bonds, and the law should be amended so that an 
assignee of a Savings bank book can have no lawful claim against a 
bank unless it is presented within one year after the original depositor 
has served a written notice that he or she has lost possession of the 
pass-book. 

_ The opinion in this case, and in another litigation of more than usual 
interest where the Court of Appeals has rendered a recent decision, will 
be found in the appendix. 
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SPEECH OF THE PRUSSIAN MINISTER OF 
FINANCE ON BIMETALLISM. 


The following speech was delivered by Herr Von Scholz in the 


Prussian House of Deputies: 

I am no fanatic adherent to a gold currency. I am well aware of our 
heavy loss caused by the fall in value of silver, but am led to suppose 
that the decrease in the value of silver, and the transition to a universal 
gold currency, is not the particular fancy of any one single state; not 
the “ fault,” as has been said, of German legislation; but whatever our 
dispositions and feelings may be, it must be acknowledged as a univer- 
sal fact, which we have had to face, which we had to face in 1870, 1871, 
and in the succeeding years, and the United German governments de- 
serve the highest praise for having at the right moment a perception of 
the fact, and at the proper time securing the comparatively good and 
favorable position we now enjoy. Judging quietly and disinterestedly, 
one must praise the United German governments for not looking on 
indolently and letting things go as best they could, but for trying hard 
to steer into a harbor, from which favorable position we may now, with 
comparative composure, take the currency question into consideration. 
You will perhaps say, gentlemen, that is a wrong way of looking at the 
question ; perhaps you believe, however, what bimetallists are fond of 
asserting, that the whole affair is the fault of the German government, 
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and that only since the commission of the fault has the world been in 
such a bad condition. Now will you please consider our present situa- 
tion for a moment. Who is obliged, to-day, to pay his international 
negotiations in gold? For all I know, England, Portugal, and the three 
northern kingdoms; none other I believe. Not another state in the 
world is bound to liquidate its obligations in gold, unless by special 
treaty. Wecan therefore pay our debts at home and abroad in thalers. 
France and the other states of the Latin Union can discharge their 
liabilities in silver 5-franc pieces now as before. The same in Holland, 
where the silver florin plays the same 7é/e. What is the reason, then, 
that nobody thinks of paying his international obligations in silver ; 
that no one dreams of paying in silver 5-franc pieces when France is 
asked for gold? It is the effect of the universal fact that in inter- 
national traffic only gold is in request, and that no one would dare to 
make use of the incontestable right to pay in silver, though no treaty, no 
law, would prevent their doing so, for fear of the very disagreeable con- 
sequences on general credit and a depreciation of their obligations in 
the world’s markets. There are plenty of examples which prove in a 
similar manner the power of this general conviction, but this is one of 
the striking ones. Wecan,I repeat, because I have found people whom 
I thought incapable of the error of imagining our thaler was no longer 
in currency for every obligation even abroad. I repeat it, we can pay 
everything in our silver and get discharged as well as the states of the 
Latin Union, with their silver 5-franc pieces. For all that no one does 
it, because the natural coercion of general conviction is stronger, and 
constrains everybody, even without a treaty. We should be in the most 
miserable position now, gentlemen, if we had not got by the union of 
the German governments the gold-currency system, though as yet only 
partially carried out. We should not only have all the trouble America 
now has with silver, our position would not be much better than that of 
states with paper currency, we should now—this I must concede to the 
gentlemen leading the agitation—be the most eager seekers after inter- 
national double-currency, for our situation would be insupportable ; 
whereas now we need not do so, considering that of all the interested 
States we have comparatively the most favorable position. This is the great 
benefit of the united German governments which cannot be obliterated, 
however partially the thing may be represented. Now our position in 
this affair does not prevent us from assisting, with great benevolence, all 
measures undertaken by other suffering governments to raise the value 
of silver. Such has always been the position of our united governments. 
We have, as you are aware, sent delegates to the coin conferences, in 
order to show our honest intention. I am convinced that in future we 
too shall devote our whole attention and earnest endeavors to the fur- 
therance of this subject, for our own as well as the general benefit. 
There is a wide difference between such a way of working at the thing, 
however, and the motion now brought forward in thousands of petitions, 
sounding so simple, to introduce international double currency as soon 
as possible. These petitions, most of them containing but three lines, 
requesting to have bimetallism or international currency introduced as 
soon as possible, speak of it as a well-known unalterable thing, just like 
speaking of introducing a general obligation to send children to school, 
or general military service. As yet I have not been able to find any- 
body capable of giving me but an approximately satisfactory answer to 
the question: What is international double currency? Gentlemen, one 
of the most eager agitators for bimetallism in France, Mr. Cernuschi, at 
the beginning of the agitation, gave a sketch of a treaty, as he imagined 
it, between the states of the civilized world, embodying international bi- 
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metallism. The friends of the subject have closed the book at this 
page, and spoken no more about the treaty. The countrymen of Mr. 
Cernuschi himself have preserved the profoundest silence regarding it. 
I never heard that anyone in real earnest dared to acknowledge himself 
an adherent of this project, and though there are doubtless very clever, 
diligent and talented men among the German bimetallists, who daily 
write articles, books and pamphlets on the subject, I have not met with 
anyone yet who dared to propose a bimetallist treaty as he imagined it, 
and as he thought it might be signed after an exact scrutiny by every 
lover of his country. It is my belief that at a period when war is still 
possible, when adherence to treaties is not everywhere sure and eternal, 
when states have to support armies, this far-reaching subject will and 
must suffer shipwreck from the impossibility of establishing a satisfac- 
tory bimetallist arrangement. For it is not the sameas with an arrange- 
‘ment about postal affairs, railways and duties, etc., where notice can be 
given ad libitum, The essence of a bimetallist treaty is to allow the 
introduction of blood into the heart of our economy, which only under 
certain circumstances can circulate, and which, should a breach of treaty 
ensue or other circumstances destroy it, will remain in our body and 
hinder our prosperity and the development of our institutions. I have 
therefore observed with a certain sadness that this agitation has spread 
very extensively, and that it has excited a hope among the agricultural 
classes—who are really in a pitiable condition and worthy of our sym- 
pathy—that they may through bimetallism improve thereby their pres- 
ent condition. Gentlemen, the subject extends far beyond the agricul- 
tural circles ; the whole country, with all its different interests, is impli- 
cated therein, and one side of the matter cannot prove it sufficiently. 
What makes most impression in those circles is the consideration—Will 
Indian wheat still be capable of competing with ours? That it can do 
so is principally owing to the Indian silver curreney. If we have the 
same currency as India, after the improvement in the means of com- 
munication and considering the cheapness of wheat in India, Indian 
wheat will still compete with us, and even be lower than our prices. 
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AMERICAN SPECULATION. 


It is no news that American speculation has played the mischief with 
American trade. We have seen the consequences of speculative con- 
trol in the wheat and the cotton markets, and in the great accumulation 
of those staples, but the same cause has disturbed foreign trade in 
many other products. Unable to rely upon getting ample supplies from 
this country at reasonable cost, other countries have stimulated produc- 
tion elsewhere by their purchases, by building railroads and establish- 
ing steamship lines, and finally by protective duties. For the perform- 
ances of the American speculator were cited as a strong argument by 
those who advocated duties on grain and meats in France and in Ger- 
many. But the unfriendly action of those Governments in regard to 
meat imports from this country, for years before the change of duties, 
had prepared every one to expect the later form of hostile legislation. 
By crowding out American provisions as far as possible, under the pre- 
text that the public health must be protected, and then by shutting out 
American grain as far as possible with professed intent to relieve French 
and German farmers from competition with American “ pauper labor,” 
those powers have made a considerable difference in the aggregate de- 
mand for our products abroad.—_Vew York Commercial Bulletin. 



























































LAW OF PLACE, 


SURETY ON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—LAW OF 
PLACE. 


SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tenant v. Tenant. 


A note delivered in West Virginia, payable in that State, for goods sold there, 
must be deemed and taken to be a West Virginia contract, and the law of that State 
must govern in determining its validity, obligation and construction. The right 
of a surety on such a note, to discharge his obligation by a disregarded notice to 
the creditor to pursue the principal debtor is a matter affecting the obligation of 
the contract, and it, too, must be determined by the law of that State. 

Affects remedy only—The statute of limitations is, in substance, a prohibition 
upon the use of process after a defined period, and this, of course, makes it mat- 
ter of remedy only. 

It is no defense for a surety on a note that the payee had purchased land from 
the drawer, and had paid him purchase-money that he might have retained, and 
applied to the payment of the note, unless it be shown that the drawer was willing 
to allow the note to go in payment of the consideration money. 


Green, J.—The contract in suit in this case was, in form, a promissory 
note, under seal, for the payment of one hundred and thirty dollars and 
fifty-two cents ($130.52), dated October 26, 1869, payable at nine months 
from date. 

No place of payment is designated in the instrument, but it was given 
to an A. W. Tenant, administrator of William Tenant, deceased, who 
was resident of West Virginia at the time of his death, and the admin- 
istrator was, and is, alsoa resident of the same State. The note was 
given in payment of certain articles purchased at administrator’s sale, 
held in West Virginia, soon after the intestate’s death, and was delivered 
to the payee in that State. Two sureties joined in the note, one of 
whom lived in West Virginia and the other in Pennsylvania, and, it is 
against these the present suit is brought. Of course, the note being 
payable at the residence of the payee, and having been delivered there, 
for goods sold there, must be deemed and taken to be a West Virginia 
contract. This contract was made and was to be performed in that 
State, and, hence, the law of that State must govern in determining its 
validity, obligation and construction. 

The only question in the case is whether the defense set up by the 
sureties must be determined by the law of West Virginia or the law of 
Pennsylvania. The defense is that the sureties gave notice to the cred- 
itor that he must proceed against the principal for the collection of 
the note, or they would no longer be responsible. By the law of West 
Virginia such a notice, to be effective, must be in writing. In this case 
it was verbal only, and, therefore, if judged by the law of West Virginia, 
it was nugatory. It is argued for the defendants that this right of re- 
lief to a surety is a matter relating to the remedy, and must, therefore, 
be determined by the /ex forz. But we do not think this position ten- 
able. The right of a surety to discharge his obligation by notice to the 
creditor to pursue the debtor is an incident of the contract of surety- 
ship. It isa part of the law of that contract, and is, therefore, a part 
of the contract itself. It is a qualification of the obligation of the con- 
tract reducing it from a peremptory and absolute obligation to one of a 
qualified or conditional character. It is true the surety may not exer- 
cise his right, and if he does not, his obligation remains intact. 
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But, on the other hand, he may exercise it, and if he does, and the 
creditor pays no heed to the notice, and thereby fails to recover from 
the principal debtor, the very root of the surety’s obligation is reached 
and destroyed, he is no longer liable, it is as though he had never con- 
tracted. Very different is this from the defense of the statute of limita- 
tions. There the obligation of the contract is not terminated or de- 
feated. Only aright to enforce it, by an action in the courts, is im- 
periled. The State simply declares that if her process is used, it must 
be done within certain fixed periods of time, and if not so used, the de- 
fendant may, at his option, plead the laches of the plaintiff and receive 
the benefit of the prohibition. It is, in substance, a prohibition upon 
the use of process after a defined period, and this, of course, makes it 
matter of remedy only. For these reasons we think it quite clear that 
the right of a surety to discharge his obligation by a disregarded notice 
to the creditor to pursue the principal debtor is a matter affecting the 
obligation of the contract, and must, therefore, be determined by the 
law of the place of the contract. The notice given in this case was 
verbal only, and, therefore, of no effect by the law of West Virginia, 
and, hence, unavailing here. 

Another defense offered to be proved, but rejected, was that the plain- 
tiff had in his hands the means of satisfying the debt due by the princi- 
pal debtor, because he had bought from the debtor an interest in some 
land for $400, and paid him the money for it, instead of applying 
enough of it to pay off this debt. The offer of proof does not disclose 
whether the debtor was willing to convey his land to the plaintiff, and 
take the note in suit in part payment, and if he was not willing, it is 
difficult to see how he could have been compelled to do so. Nor does 
the offer disclose whether the debtor did convey, or was willing to 
convey, the land upon credit, and without that element it does not 
appear that the plaintiff ever did have the means of extinguishing the 
debt in suit by applying his own debt in discharge of it. For aught 
contained in the offer, it does not appear that the debtor was willing to 
accept, or did accept, anything but actual cash down, as the considera- 
tion of his conveyance, and therefore there was no error in rejecting 
the offer. But even if the plaintiff did for a time owe the purchase- 
money to the principal debtor, it was due by him individually, while the 
debt due to him was due in his representative capacity, and he certainly 
could not lawfully use the assets of the estate to pay his private debt. 
He could not in any event be compelled to do so against his will, and 
that is what is asked by the rejected offers of proof. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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TRUST—TRUSTEE PURCHASING TRUST PROPERTY—SUBSEQUENT BONA 
FIDE PURCHASER.—A trustee cannot purchase or deal in the trust prop- 
erty in his own behalf or for his own benefit, directly or indirectly. 
Such a purchase however is not void ad orzgzne, but voidable only and 
at the instance of the cestuz gue trust, or of a party who has acquired the 
right which belonged to the one in that relation. Even while in the 
hands of the trustees the title may be confirmed as well by acquiescence 
and lapse of time as by the express act of the cestuz gue trust, and a legal 
estate in the property acquired by a subsequent dona fide purchaser in 
good faith and without notice cannot be impeached even in equity. He 
takes the land free from the trust. [Harrington v. Erie County Savings 
Bank. N.Y. Ct. of Appeals.] 




















NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT, 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ACCEPTOR. 
NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS. 


Heurtematte v. Morris.* 


In an action against the acceptor of a bill of exchange, by a payee, who is a 
bona fide holder for value, and who takes it before acceptance, it is no defense that 
the acceptance was made without consideration, or that the acceptor was induced 
to accept the bill by the false and fraudulent representations of the drawer.+ 


Ruger, Ch. J.—In the discussion of this case it is unnecessary to con- 
sider particularly the agency of Hourquet & Poylo in the transaction, 
as they acted solely as the gratuitous agents of the plaintiffs and had no 
interest in the subject of the business. It may, therefore, be treated as 
a transaction occurring directly between the plaintiffs and Rau Runnels, 
and, concisely described, was to the following effect: The plaintiffs were 
merchants doing business at Panama, and one Christophle was a cus- 
tomer and debtor of theirs, residing at San Juan del Sur, near Rivas, in 
the State of Nicaragua. 

Christophle was desirous of discharging his obligations to the plain- 
tiffs, but was embarrassed in doing so by the infrequency of communica- 
tion between Rivas and Panama, and the want of a system of exchange, 
enabling them to transmit funds safely and expeditiously from one place 
to the other. Under these circumstances the plaintiffs consulted Hour- 
quet & Poylo, a business firm at Panama, as to the best manner of col- 
lecting the debt. The plaintiffs were informed by Hourquet & Poylo 
that Rau Runnels was a correspondent of theirs residing at Rivas, and 
that the collection could probably be made through him, and offered to 
transmit a draft on Christophle to Runnels for that purpose. There- 
upon the plaintiffs made their draft on Christophle at sixty days for 
$1,000, payable to Hourquet & Poylo, who indorsed the same to Runnels, 
and forwarded it to him at Rivas for collection. In due time it was re- 
ceived by Runnels, and at its maturity was paid to him in Columbian 
currency. 

It becomes important now to determine the legal obligations and du- 
ties of the parties toward each other at this stage of the transaction. 
In the collection of the draft Runnels acted as the mere agent of the 
plaintiffs, and had no interest in the proceeds except, perhaps, a lien 
thereon for the value of his services in making the collection. He had 
no right or authority to use such funds for his individual purposes, and 
his sole duty in relation to them was that of their transmission to his 
principals. The nature of the business impliedly authorized him to 
make such transmission according to the usages in trade, and in the 
absence of such usages, to do so by some other method which should, 
in the exercise of reasonable care and prudence, promise to accomplish 
the object intended. It was, therefore, open to him to transmit the 
funds received in specie as they were collected, or he could have 
purchased a bill of exchange, if opportunity served at that place, and 
transmitted that; or, he could remit them in any other way deemed 
most safe, convenient and desirable to him, subject to the approval by 
his principals of the method adopted, It does not appear in the case 


* Reversing 28 Hun., 77. 
+ See Arpin v. Powers, 2 East. Rep’t, 526. 
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but that Runnels was a merchant or banker, and accustomed to sell ex- 
change upon foreign places. However that may be, he, in fact, sent to 
the plaintiffs, February 4, 1879, immediately upon collection, the pro- 
ceeds thereof, less cost of collection and exchange on the draft in suit. 
This was his own draft upon the defendant Morris at New York, on 
ninety days’ sight. Upon the receipt of this draft by the plaintiffs it 
was accepted by them and remitted to New York, for presentation to 
and acceptance by the drawee, and the same was accepted by him Feb- 
ruary 26, 1879. 

The sole question in the case is whether the plaintiffs were dona fide 
holders for value of the draft. We cannot doubt but that they were. 
If, on receiving the funds in question, Runnels had purchased with them 
a bill of exchange or draft from a merchant or banker, according to 
the usages of trade, and transmitted the same to the plaintiffs, no ques- 
tion could arise, but that he acted as their agent in the transaction, and 
they would have been dona fide holders of such paper within all defini- 
tions of that character, and we are unable to see the difference in prin- 
ciple between such a case and the transaction in question. The funds 
collected by Runnels were, until they consented to their appropriation 
by him, at all times the property of the plaintiffs. Runnels’ sole duty in 
relation to them was that of transmission to the plaintiffs, and until that 
duty was legally performed, he held them in a fiduciary capacity for a 
specified purpose. His duty of transmission could not be performed by 
remitting his own obligation, payable at a future day, except by the con- 
sent and approval of the plaintiffs. Until this consent and approval 
were given, the funds remained the property of the plaintiffs, and any 
use of them by Runnels before that time would have constituted a vio- 
lation of his duty to his principals, which it cannot be presumed he 
committed. 

Doubtless the lack of adequate facilities of exchange between Rivas 
and Panama induced Runnels to offer, and the plaintiffs to accept, ‘the 
mode of remittance adopted, and it was entirely competent for Runnels 
to propose, and for the plaintiffs to accept, such a solution of the incon- 
veniences of the situation ; but no title to the funds collected passed to 
Runnels until the acceptance of the draft by the plaintiffs. After that, 
and not till then, he was entitled to use those funds as his own. 

By the original employment the plaintiffs contemplated no credit to 
Runnels, and he had no right to, and it does not appear that he even 
supposed he acquired any right to use the funds in question for his own 
purposes, or that he ever did so use them. The conventional relation 
of debtor and creditor never existed between Runnels and the plaintiffs 
until the acceptance of his draft upon Morris, and then those rela- 
_— were governed by the liabilities existing by force of the draft 
alone. 

In accordance with the rule which precludes a court from presuming 
a violation of duty by an individual, we must assume that Runnels per- 
formed his duty, and his whole duty, to the plaintiffs as their agent. 
This required him to safely keep their funds until he had transmitted 
them according to the usage of trade, or in some other mode approved 
by them. The legal effect of the method adopted was to transfer the 
title to the funds collected to Runnels, simultaneously with the accept- 
ance by the plaintiffs of Runnels’ draft upon Morris, and was the pre- 
cise equivalent of the payment of so much money in the immediate 
purchase of a draft or bill of exchange by one person from another. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that the plaintiffs were the Jona 
fide holders for value of the draft in suit, and entitled to recover 
thereon. 
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The general term conceded that the plaintiffs were doxa fide holders 
for value of the bill before acceptance, but deny them that character 
after acceptance as against the acceptor. We think the concession is 
fatal to the conclusion reached by that court. : 

It is said that Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank v. Empire State Dress- 
ing Co., § Bosw., 290, is authority for the position. It is true that some 
expressions of the learned judge writing in that case may justify the ci- 
tation, yet it should be considered that those remarks were unnecessary 
to the decision of the case, and the same court have twice since then 
refused to follow it. We conceive the rule there laid down finds no sup- 
port in the doctrines of the text-writers or the reported cases. PAzi- 
brick v. Dallet, 34 N. Y. Supr., 370; Ferst Nat. Bank of Portland v. 
Schuyler, 39 id., 440; Pars. Bills and Notes, 323; Dan. Neg. Inst., § 534; 
Edw. Bills (2d. ed.), 410. 

If a party hecomes a dona fide holder for value of a bill before its ac- 
ceptance, it is not essential to his right to enforce it against a subse- 
quent acceptor, that an additional consideration should proceed from 
him to the drawee. The bill itself implies a representation by the 
drawer that the drawee is already in receipt of funds to pay, and his 
contract is that the drawee shall accept and pay according to the terms 
of the draft. 1 Pars. Bills, 323, 544; Arfzxz v. Owens, 2 East Rep’r, 526, 
Mass. Sup. Ct. The drawee can, of course, upon presentment, refuse to 
accept a bill, and in that event the only recourse of the holder is against 
the prior parties thereto; but in case the drawee does accept such a bill 
he becomes primarily liable for its payment, not only to its indorsers, 
but also to the drawer himself. 

The delivery of a bill or check by one person to another for value im- 
plies a representation on the part of the drawer, that the drawee is in 
funds for its payment, and his subsequent acceptance of such check or 
bill constitutes an admission of the truth of the representation which 
he is not allowed to retract. Dan. Neg. Inst., § 534; Pars. Bills, 323, 
544, 545. By such acceptance the drawee admits the truth of the rep- 
resentation, and having obtained a suspension of the holder's remedies 
against the drawer, and an extension of credit by his admission, he is 
not afterward at liberty to controvert the fact as against a dona fide 
holder for value of the bill. : 

The payment to the drawer of the purchase-price furnishes a good 
consideration for the acceptance, which he then undertakes shall be 
made, and its subsequent performance by the drawee is only the fulfill- 
ment of the contract which the drawer, he impliedly represents that he 
is authorized by the drawee to make. The rule that it is not competent 
for an acceptor to allege as a defense to an action on a bill that it was 
done without consideration, or for accommodation, as against a dona 
fide holder for value of such paper, flows logically from the conclusive 
force given to his admission of funds, and is elementary. Dan. Neg. 
Inst., §$ 532-534; Edw. Bills, 410; Harger v. Worrall, 69 N. Y., 371; S. 
C., 25 Am. Rep., 206; Com. Bank of L. Erte v. Norton, 1 Hill, 501 ; Rod- 
inson V. Reynolds, 2 Q. B., 211; Hoffman v. Bank of Milwaukee, 12 Wall., 
181. 

Of course, the cases determined upon the ground that the holder of 
such paper received it to apply upon an antecedent debt, or that it had 
been unlawfully diverted from the purpose for which it was designed, 
have no application to the circumstances of this case. 

The judgment of the courts below must, therefore, be reversed, and a 
new trial ordered; with costs to abide the result. 
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SAVINGS BANK PASS BOOK—PAYMENT TO 
STRANGER. 


NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS. 
Smith v. Brooklyn Savings Bank. 


A Savings bank pass-book is not negotiable paper, and its possession, in itself, 
constitutes no evidence of a right to draw money thereon. It merely imports a 
liability of the bank to the depositor for the money deposited, and an agreement to 
a ts at such time and in such manner as he shall direct. 

he defendant paid a depositor’s money to a stranger who had possession of his 
pass-book, and sought to justify such payment under a by-law printed in the pass- 
book at the time it was delivered to the depositor, as follows: ‘‘ All deposits and 
drafts must be entered in the pass-book at the time of the transaction, and all pay- 
ments made by the bank upon the presentation of the pass-book entered therein 
will be regarded as binding upon the depositor. Money may also be drawn upon 
the written order of the depositor or his attorney, when accompanied by the pass- 
book.”’ 

Held, that, assuming that the mere acceptance by the depositors of a pass-book 
containing a by-law regulating the manner of making deposits and payments con- 
stituted a contract between the parties, yet the by-law referred to could not be con- 
strued to justify a payment to a third party unless a written order accompanied the 
pass-book. 

The trial court refused to submit the question to the jury as to whether, upon 
the evidence, the bank exercised reasonable care and prudence in making the pay- 
ments, and excluded evidence tending to show want of care and prudence on part 
of the bank in disbursing plaintiff's funds. edd, error. 


Ruger, Ch. J.—The defendant, a Savings bank, seeks to justify the 
payment by it of a depositor’s money to a stranger upon the ground 
that such payments were made to a person having possession of the de- 
positor’s pass-book. Such a pass-book is not negotiable paper, and its 
possession in itself constitutes no evidence of a right to draw money 
thereon. It merely imports a liability of the bank to the depositor for 
the moneys deposited, and an agreemnent to repay them at such time 
and in such manner as he shall direct. This contract is implied from the 
nature and objects of the transaction occurring between the parties. 
Crawford v. West Stde Bank, 100 N. Y., 51; S. C., 2 East. Rep’r, 287. 
The depositor may, by special contract, authorize payments to be made 
in some other manner than by his directions; but, in order to make 
such payments a protection to the bank, it is necessary for it to show 
some special agreement with the customer authorizing such a mode of 
procedure. 

The defendant in this case claims to have had such authority by 
force of a by-law printed in the pass-book delivered to the plaintiff at 
the time of making his first deposit. Assuming, for the purpose of the 
argument, that the mere acceptance by the depositor of a pass-book 
containing by-laws regulating the manner of making deposits and pay- 
ments constitutes a contract between the parties, we will inquire into 
the meaning and intent of the by-law referred to. It reads as follows: 
“ All deposits and drafts must be entered in the pass-book at the time 
of the transaction, and all payments made by the bank upon the pres- 
entation of the pass-book, and duly entered therein, will be regarded as 
binding upon the depositor. Money may also be drawn upon the writ- 
ten order of the depositor or his attorney when accompanied by the 
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pass-book. No money shall be received, nor shall any money be paid 
out, except by the teller at the bank, in the presence of an officer or 
trustee. No money shall be withdrawn, as a matter of right, without 
three months’ previous notice.” We do not think this by-law supports 
the contention of the defendant. 

It is argued by it that the phrase “all payments,” as used therein, 
means any sum of money delivered by it to any person who may, for the 
time being, have in his possession the pass-book, and it is only by as- 
suming that such a delivery of money is a payment upon that account 
that any color of support is afforded to the argument. This may have 
been the understanding and intention of the bank in framing the by- 
law, but in order to make that understanding obligatory upon the cus- 
tomer it was also necessary that he should have a similar understand- 
ing, or that the law should have been expressed in language in- 
capable of any other fair construction. We do not think that the 
word “payment,” as used in it, can, according to the legal or com- 
mon acceptation or meaning of the word, be construed:to mean any 
sums which the bank might choose to disburse, regardless of the per- 
son to whom they were made. Payment by a debtor can be legally 
made only to the creditor or his authorized representative, and in order 
to constitute any other transaction a payment, it is essential to its va- 
lidity that it should be authorized by the person entitled to demand it. 

The defendants have not here shown any such authority. An agree- 
ment that payments made in a particular manner shall be binding and 
conclusive upon the depositor, does not tend to authorize a payment 
made to a stranger or give any other signification to the word “pay- 
ment,” than it usually bears: The effect which it is argued, should be 
given to the language used, can be indulged in only by force of a con- 
tract with the depositor, but it is here attempted to imply the contract 
from the mere use of the words “all payments shall be conclusive,” etc. 
This is reasoning in a circle, and proves nothing. | wo 

Further examination of the provisions of the law confirms our views. 
It is quite improbable that so important a power should have been left 
to be inferred from loose and doubtful phraseology if it had been origi- 
nally intended to be conferred by the parties, and the plaintiff is entitled 
in this case to that construction of the by-law which makes it conform 
to the popular and ordinary signification of its language. e 

The by-law seems to contemplate but two modes of payment, both of 
which require the presentation of the pass-book as the condition thereof, 
one apparently authorizing a payment to the depositor personally, and 
the other one which may be made in his absence. The one provides 
for the conclusive effects of payments made and duly entered in the 
pacs-book, and the other for payments made in his absence to a third 
person having possession of the pass-book. This provision requires the 
_ depositor’s written order to accompany the pass-book. 

The fair implication from this provision. is, that no other payments to 
strangers are contemplated or authorized. LExfressto unius est exclusio 
alterzus. Any other construction of the by-law would render the clause 
referred to, unmeaning and inoperative. Ifthe bank were authorized to 
make payments to a stranger having possession of the pass-book alone, 
the provision authorizing the bank also to make such payments to a 
stranger not only having possession of the pass-book, but also of the de- 
positor’s written order, would be useless and unmeaning. 

It is the duty of a court to give effect to all of the provisions and 
language used in framing a law if it is susceptible of such a. construc- 
tion, and they are precluded from giving it such an effect as will render 
any of its clauses inoperative or ineffectual. Such a construction as we 
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have indicated is the only one which gives a legitimate operation to the 
clause referring to a written order. 

This case is not affected by the decisions in Schoenwald v. Metropoli- 
tan Bank, 57 N. Y., 418, and similar cases where the language of the 
contract is substantially different. There the language of the by-law 
plainly implied and provided for payments made to other persons than 
the depositor, and gave a signification to the word payments, which in- 
cluded strangers having possession of the pass-book. 

The conclusion reached -by us as to the authority conferred by this 
by-law upon the bank in ins Pra payments, renders it unnecessary to 
refer to the other questions in the case. It may not, however, be inap- 
propriate to say that we are also of the opinion that within the cases of 
Boone v. Citizens’ Savings’ Bank, 84 N. Y., 88; S. C., 38 Am. Rep., 498, 
note ; 9 Abb., N. C., 146, and Allen v. Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 69 
N. Y., 321, the court below erred in refusing to submit the question to 
the jury as to whether, upon the evidence in the case, the defendant 
exercised reasonable care and prudence in making the alleged pay- . 
ments. 

It follows, of course, from this that the trial court also erred in ex- 
cluding evidence tending to show the want of care and prudence on the 
part of the bank in disbursing the plaintiff's funds. 

The judgments of the general and trial terms should be reversed, and 
a new trial ordered, with costs to abide the result. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


MORTGAGE—SECOND MORTGAGEE WITH KNOWLEDGE OF FIRST— 
PRIORITY.—When a mortgagee has notice of a first mortgage, and such 
mortgage is recited in his own mortgage as being a first lien, he cannot 
claim that his mortgage takes precedence of a new mortgage, executed 
and recorded after his mortgage, to correct a mistake in the description 
of the property in the first mortgage. [Council Bluffs Lodze v. Billups. 
Iowa Stp. Ct.] 


UsuRY—INNOCENT PURCHASER—BURDEN OF PROOF.—Where usury 
in the original transaction for which negotiable promissory notes are 
given is proved, a party who claims to have purchased the notes before 
maturity must assume the burden of proof to show that he is the dona 
fide purchaser before maturity, and without notice. Wortendyke v. 
Meehan, 9 Neb., 228; Norrzs v. Langley, 19 N. H., 423; State Bank v. 
Thompson, 42 id., 369; Converse v. Foster, 32 Vt., 828; Szstermans v. 
Field, 9 Gray, 331; Smzth v. Columbus State Bank, 9 Neb., 31; Paton v. 
Cott, 5 Mich., 505. Where, however, the illegal consideration is shown, 
the burden of proof is on the plaintiff to show that he is a dona fide 
holder for value before the maturity of the note, and without notice. 
Savings Bank v. Scott, 10 Neb., 86; Olmstead v. New England Morig. 
Sec. Co., 11 id., 492; S.C.,9 N. W. Rep. 650; Cheney v. Cooper, 14 Neb., 
416; Evans v. De Roe, 15 id., 631. In this case there is not a particle of 
proof that the plaintiff either purchased the notes before maturity, paid 
any sum whatever for them, or that he was ignorant of usury in the 
transaction, which the undisputed testimony clearly shows to have 
existed. This being the case, the notes are subject to the defense of 
usury. [Darst v. Backus. Nebraska Sup. Ct.] ‘ 
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AGENCY—OSTENSIBLE AUTHORITY—RATIFICATION.—If a _ principal 
clothes an agent with real or ostensible authority to deposit mofey in a 
bank, and take a certificate of deposit therefor in his own name, and to 
receive payment of such certificate, he cannot afterward be heard to 
object to such payment. If such principal did not give such authority, 
a subsequent ratification of such payment or acts which would lead the 
bank to suppose that he had so ratified it, and which lulled the bank 
into security until the agent had become insolvent, will bar the prin- 
cipal from any action against the bank. [Dewar v. Bank of Montreal. 
Ill. Sup. Ct.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CERTAINTY—ALL TO BECOME DUE ON 
FAILURE TO PAY A PART.—An instrument in writing in the form of an 
ordinary promissory note, payable on a certain day, but containing a 
clause reciting that the instrument is one of a series of notes, and pro- 
viding that “each and all*shall become due and payable to the holder 
on the failure of the maker to pay the principal or interest of any one of 
the notes of said series,” and also reciting that the consideration of said 
notes was certain railway freight cars manufactured and sold by 
the payee to the maker, and providing “that the title of said cars shall 
remain in the payee until all the notes of said series, both principal and 
interest, are fully paid,” Ze/d to be a negotiable instrument. [AZerchants’ 

lat. Bank of Chicagov. Chicago Ratlway Equipment Co. Cir. Ct. W. 
D. Wis:] 


CONTRACT—WARRANTY—REPUDIATION.—In a mercantile contract a 
statement descriptive of the subject matter, or of some material inci- 
dent, such as the time or place of shipment, is ordinarily to be regarded 
as a warranty or condition precedent, upon the failure or non-perform- 
ance of which the party aggrieved may repudiate the whole contract. 

Under a contract made in Philadelphia for the sale of “5,000 tons iron 
rails, for shipment from a European pogt or ports, at the rate of about 
1,000 tons per month, beginning February, 1880, but whole contract to 
be shipped before August I, 1880, at $45 per ton of 2,240 pounds, Cus- 
tom-house weight, ex ship Philadelphia; settlement, cash, on presenta- 
tion of bills accompanied by Custom-house certificate of weight; sellers 
not to be compelled to replace any parcel lost after shipment ”—the 
sellers are bound to ship 1,000 tons in each month, from February to 
June inclusive, except that slight and unimportant deficiencies may be 
made up in July; and if only 400 tons are shipped in February, and 885 
tons in March, and the buyer accepts and pays, for the February ship- 
ment on its arrival in March, at the stipulated price, and above its mar- 
ket value, and in ignorance that no more has been shipped in February, 
and is first informed of that fact after the arrival of the March ship- 
ments, and before accepting or paying for either of them, he may rescind 
the contract by reason of the failure to ship about 1,000 tons in each of 
= months of February and March. [Norrington v. Wright. U.S. 

up. Ct.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—ASSIGNMENT OF, BY FOREIGN EXECUTOR 
—ASSIGNEE MAY SUE.—A party to whom an executor appointed by a 
will duly probated in another State, but not probated in this State, has 
assigned a promissory note in accordance with a bequest in such will, 
may maintain an action on the note against the payee in this State. It 
does not appear whether or not the decedent was indebted to any resi- 
dent of this State. It is insisted that a foreign executor cannot main- 
tain an action in the courts of this State. For the purposes of this case 
this will be conceded, and this being done, it is further insisted that for 
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the same reason the assignee of such an executor cannot maintain such 
an action. Counsel cite and rely on Thompson v. Wilson, 2 N. H., 292; 
Stearns v. Burnham, 5 Me., 261; Déalv. Gary, 14S. C., 573; S.C., 37 
Am. Rep., 737. These cases sustain the proposition above stated. The 
reasoning upon which they are based largely is that the authority of an 
executor is limited to the State in which he was appointed, and that 
every State should prevent the removal of the property of an estate until 
it has been determined there are nocreditors citizens of the State who 
are entitled to have such property appropriated to the payment of the 
indebtedness due them in accordance with the laws of the State in which 
they reside. There are authorities which announce a different rule, and 
it has been held that a foreign executor may assign a promissory no te, 
and that his assignee may maintain an action thereon in the courts ofa 
State other than that in which the executor was appointed. Harper v. 
Butler, 2 Pet., 239; Welkins v. Ellett, 108 U.S., 256; Rand v. Hubbard, 
4 Metc., 252; Peterson v. Chemical Bank, 32 N. Y., 21; Owen v. Moody, 
29 Miss., 79; Story Conf. Laws, § 359. The reason upon which these 
cases are based mainly is that the title to promissory notes belonging to 
an estate vest’in the executor, and that he can do what the decedent 
could have done in his lifetime; that is, assign the notes so as to vest 
the title in his assignee, so as to enable him, as such owner, to maintain 
an action thereon against the maker in the courts of any State in which 
the latter resides. This seems to us to be the better view, and we there- 
fore adopt it, deeming it unnecessary to state at greater length the 
reasoning upon which the cited cases are based. [Campbell v. Brown. 
Sup. Ct., lowa.] 

UsURY—ACTION BY COMMISSION MERCHANT—CHARGING INTEREST 
ON MONTHLY BALANCES—CONTRACT—TWO INSTRUMENTS EXECUTED 
AT SAME TIME—VENDOR AND VENDEE—LAND SUBJECT TO INCUM- 
BRANCE.— Where mutual dealings are had between a muill-owner and his 
commission merchants, whereby the latter have made advances and 
served the former as his agents for a period of twelve years, rendering 
stated accounts monthly, which were admitted to be correct, it is too 
late to plead usury in defence of a bill filed by the commission merchant 
to enforce the payment of a balance ascertained to be due them. It is 
not usurious to charge interest on balances agreed to be due at the 
monthly settlements when the parties conducted their business in the 
manner stated. Pznuckard v. Ponder, 6 Ga.,253. Wheretwo instruments 
are executed at the same time, between the same parties, relative to the 
same subject-matter, they are to be taken in connection as forming to- 

ether the several parts of one abreement. S/aughier v. Culpepper, 44 

a., 319. 2 Bl. Com., 327; Co. Litt., 236. Where a creditor takes from 
a debtor deeds to lands to secure his debt, and at the same time 
executes an instrument giving to the debtor the full right to sell the 
lands and make titles, stipulating, however, that the proceeds of such 
sales shall “ go to the credit ” of the debtor, a purchaser from the debtor 
under such power to sell takes a good title, nor in the absence of allega- 
tions and proof of collusion and fraud between the debtor and the pur- 
chaser, is the latter to be held responsible for the misapplication of the 
purchase-money. This question has been adjudicated by the courts of 
the several States, so as to leave a distressing conflict of authority; but 
the Supreme Court of the United States have settled the rule for our 
guidance here. They hold that a grantee in a quit-claim deed cannot 
defend as a dona fide purchaser without notice. V7zl/la v. Rodriguez, 12 
Wall., 323; Dickerson v. Colgrove, 100 U.S.,578. It may well be doubted 
however whether these are quit-claim deeds. They convey the title 
absolutely without the usual phraseology, “remise,” “ release,” “ relin- 
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quish,” “ quit-claim,” etc. Besides, no form in Georgia is necessary to 
a conveyance, pone the intent to convey is clear. Ballv. Wallace, 
32 Ga., 172. Conceding however that the deeds are of the character 
claimed by the complainants, the notice with which the purchaser was 
charged is defect of title. But there was no such defect here, as Jewell 
had the right to sell and to maketitles. This right was exercised. But 
it is insisted that the quit-claim deeds should have the effect to put on 
the purchasers the duty to see that the purchase-money found its way 
into the hands of those to whom it belonged. 2 Perry Trusts, 796, and 
2 Story, 1127-1132, inclusive, are cited. The English rule on this intri- 
cate topic is as follows: “ Where the trust is to pay from the proceeds 
of sale a particular debt, the purchaser must see that the money finds its 
way into the hands of those to whom it belongs.” Perry Trusts, 796. 
But this rule is not favored in American courts, and the same author 
(par. 798) concedes this; and Mr. Justice Story declares, after a full 
statement of the nice distinctions involved: “ They lead strongly to the 
conclusion, to which not only eminent jurists, but eminhnt judges have 
arrived, that it would have been far better to have held in all cases that 
the party having the right to sell had also the right to receive the pur- 
chase-money, without any further responsibility on the part of the pur- 
chasers as to its application.” Story Eq. Jur., 1135. See also Zi//zott v. 
Merryman, Lead. Cas. Eq. (Am. Notes), 73. [Woodward v. Jewell. U.S. 
Circuit Ct., Georgia.] 





ECONOMIC NOTES. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 

Dr. Aschrott, the German expert examined by the Parliamentary 
Committee on National Provident Insurance, has written a letter con- 
taining the following information with regard to the German law of 
insurance: “Ist. The law of insurance against accident has been de- 
clared to be in full force from the 1st of October, 1885. 2d. It has been 
found that the number of persons compelled by the law of insurance 
against sickness to insure is about 4,000,000. Beside this number, most 
of the local authorities have availed themselves of the power to com- 
pel further classes of the population to insure against sickness, so that 
the total number of persons who are sybjected to the law of insurance 
against sickness is a much larger one. In Berlin alone this number 
is estimated at‘'240,000 (nearly one-fifth of the population). 3d. By an 
amendment to the laws of insurance against sickness and against acci- 
dent (dated June 6, 1885), the compulsion to insure will, from the begin- 
ning of next year be extended to the whole administration of the post, 
the railways, the telegraph, and all trades connected with transport. 
4th. There is now a great movement to extend further the compulsory 
insurance; especially, Professor Schaffle has suggested to introduce 
compulsory insurance for old age. 5th. We have found that the intro- 
duction of the laws of insurance has not at all led to a diminution in 
the number of members of friendly societies or trade unions; on the 
contrary, nearly all the trade unions have had an enormous increase 
since the establishment of compulsory insurance; for instance, the 
Union of Cabinet-makers, which had, in the first quarter of 1884, 30,217 
members, had in the first quarter of 1885, about 72,000 members.—Zoz- 
don Times. 
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SMALL INCOMES IN BERLIN. 


Plain living must clearly be the order of the day in Berlin, whether 
or not high thinking goes along with it. Out of a total popuiation of 
1,200,000, nearly 222,000 are altogether exempt from municipal taxa- 
tion as having incomes of less than £21 a year. The incomes of nearly 
270,000 range between £21 and £ 33, so that, however cheap sausage, 
cabbage, and beer may be, there is clearly no great margin for luxurious 
excess. When we come to the other end of the scale we find incomes 
proportionately modest. Incomes between £5,000 and {£10,000 are 
credited to 108 individuals; 18 persons have incomes up to £15,000, 
5 up to £20,000, 9 up to £27,000, and 4 persons Only exceed this sum. 
If we could get at similar statistics of the incomes of Germans in Lon- 
don the result of the comparison would probably be so startling that 
half Berlin would rush to swell the tide of Teutonic immigration. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


The last English mail brings us a very significant table as an appendix 
to a Parliamentary report on Indian railways, just issued, giving a fore- 
cast of construction and outlay in that country from 1884-5 to 1889-90. 
The Famine Commissioners thought an outlay of $2,800,000 per an- 
num the maximum limit of expenditure on Indian public works, but it 
is now intended to spend on railways alone no less than £20,490,399 
within the next five years, or over £4,000,000 sterling per annum.. No 
fewer than thirty separate systems are projected. When these railways 
are completed, the. calculation is that, with an abundance of Asiatic 
cheap labor, John Bull will have occasion for very little American 
wheat. It may be an erroneous calculation, but our western farmers, 
nevertheless, will be very unwise if they underrate the increasing com- 
petition that is thus looming up in the future. The better way is to 
look it straight in the face and prepare to meet it.—V. Y. Commercial 
Bulletin. 

INDIA VERSUS ENGLISH FARMERS. 


The English capitalists have been putting money into India that that 
country may be able to produce wheat and cotton for less than the 
United States. It seems now that this fruit of cheap labor begins to 
tell on English farmers. The present low price of wheat in the Liver- 
pool and London markets is more the result of Indian competition than 
of the enormous production in America. The introduction of im- 
proved means of transportation in India will end in a contest between 
the farmers of the Western States, aided by improved machinery, cheap 
land, and the like, and the low-priced labor of India. Whatever else 
the result of that struggle, it cannot but work to the everlasting injury . 
of the agricultural class of England. The farmers of Yorkshire have 
recently formed a co-operative society, in order that they may sell 
produce directly to the consumer, and get rid of the middleman and his 
profits. Careful observers report that agriculture in Scotland is ina 


‘very bad condition. Many farms have been deserted, and are degener- 


ating to a wild state like the abandoned farms on the hills in some 
parts of New England. But the trouble in Scotland, while due, in the 
first place, to foreign competition, has been prolonged and intensified 
by high rents. But the margin of profit which the farmers propose to 
make by this work can be equally made by the: American and Indian 
farmers. Gambling in our grain markets in the past led the foreign 
consumer to develop the agricultural resources of regions that are now 
our formidable-rivals, and gambling in the same market now tends to 
confirm the trade arrangements which it then caused to be established. 
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_ THE DRIFT OF POPULATION TO GREAT CITIES. 

A few years ago there were but eight cities in Germany with a popu- 
lation of over 100,000. Now there are twenty. Berlin, a dozen years 
ago, contained 800,000; now, 1,500,000. The urban population has im- 
mensely increased, and is already giving the Government-much anxiety. 
Whereupon the Chicago 7rzbune remarks: “The causes which have in- 
duced this exodus from the farms and villages to the cities are not dis- 
similar to those which operate in our own country. The young men 
drift into the cities, hoping to get lighter work or to live without hand- 
soiling, sweat-causing labor, if possible; to get more beer, potato 
whiskey, and tobacco; to have more amusement and leisure, and to en- 
joy life. The result is, that these rural young men, finding them$elves 
disappointed, drift rapidly into Communism and enro] themselves 
among the enemies of society. Communism in Germany is the same 
as Communism everywhere else. Its aim is to get something for doing 
nothing, and be maintained in idleness*at the expense of the State or 
the community. The problem which confronts Bismarck is a serious 
one, for, at the present rate the rural districts will soon be so depopu- 
lated as to substantially non-productive, and the cities will be over- 
crowded with idlers.” 

HAVE PRICES FALLEN? 

The Director of the Mint has furnished, in advance sheets from his 
report upon the production of precious metals in the United States for 
1885, some statistical tables of very great importance at the present 
time. The first of these, compiled from the very best authorities, shows 
the ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. In that year the 
ratio was 14.94; in 1787 it was 14.92, and the greatest fluctuation during 
the intervening century was between 15.52 in 1702 and 14.14 in 1760. 
In 1793, the year of the establishment of the United States Mint, the 
ratio of silver to gold was exactly 15 to 1, and from that time on to 
1870 it fluctuated between that extreme fignre and 15.93, which was 
reached in 1843, with the exception of one year, 1808, when the ratio 
ran to 16,08, 

Thus it will be seen that, while the fluctuation in the relative value 
of the two metals was at several times sufficient to prevent their circu- 
lation together, it was comparatively slight—the range being practically 
between 15 and 16 to 1—up to the time of the resumption of silver coin- 
age in 1873. Inthat year the ratio of silver to gold was 15.92. The 
next year it was 16.17, the next 16.59, and so on by gradual and unin- 
terrupted course, through sixteen, seventeen and eighteen, until in the 
year 1885 it reached 19.41. That is, one ounce of gold, that would for- 
merly buy about fifteen ounces of silver, will now buy nearly nineteen 
and a-half. 

But it may be said, this depression of silver is but a part of the gen- 
eral fall of prices, brought about by the scarcity of gold and the conse- 
quent advance of the standard of value. This point is answered com- 

letely by another of the tables before us, which presents the rise and 
all of the prices of the principal commodities in the New York market 
since 1880, compared with the average prices of 1845-50. Of course, a 
computation like this affords more room for error or fallacy than the 
other, but there is no reason to question the accuracy of the figures and 
the commodities selected—including, among others, flour and grain, 
coal, copper, cotton, fish, iron, lead, leather, molasses, pork, salt, 
sugar, tobacco and wool—are fairly representative. Some of these com- 
modities have fallen in price, and some have have risen; in very few of 
them has there been any such fluctuation in prices, as is shown in the 
case of silver, and the average of the thirty-eight commodities—exclud- 
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ing copper, which has recently undergone a rapid fall on account of 
increased production—is 1,027, reckoning the average prices of the same 
commodities from 1845 to 1850 as 1,000. 

This shows that while some commodities have fallen in price in 
thirty-five years, the fall has not been general. Thus, while wheat, for 
example, is but 831 against 1,000 in 1845, and coal but 700, copper is 
1,506, mackerel 1,950, and wool 1,252, and cotton remains at 976, or 
nearly the same. Special causes, affecting supply and demand, will ac- 
count for a rise in one case and a fall in another. The average remain- 
ing about the same, shows that the standard has not altered. The same 
comparison applied to silver, shows its value in 1885, as against 1,000 in 
1845-50, to be but 815. In other words, silver is a commodity whose 
price has fallen more than the average articles entering into the world’s 
daily consumption. A bale of*cotton, which was worth within two and 
a-half per cent.as much in 1885 as it was in 1850, would be a more 
stable standard of value than a given weight of silver, which has lost 
nearly twenty per cent. of its market value in fifteen years. These are 
facts which the advocates of the silver standard cannot meet. ; 





POLL TAX IN 1377: 
The troubles which followed after the death of the Black Prince 
caused a speedy mode of raising a revenue to be desired, and the poll 
tax of 1377—“a tax hitherto unheard of ”’—was agreed to. This first 
poll tax was levied, and paid apparently without murmuring. Perhaps 
the pressing danger of invasion, threatened by the French, rendered 
the people more pliable. But, as troubles continued, another tax of 
the same description was agreed to—equally a poll tax, but graduated 
so as to be less open to objection on the ground of inequality. Rank 
was the basis taken. The two Dukes of Lancaster and Bretagne were 
charged each 10 marks, or £6 13s. 4d. Earl and countesses, being 
widows, 6 marks, or £4; barons and bannerets, 3 marks; Knights Bache- 
lors and substantial esquires, 14% marks; esquires of less estate and sub- 
stantial merchants, helf a mark. The Knights Hospitallers were charged 
separately. The Chief Prior, the same asa baron. Every commander 
of the order, the same as a Knight Bachelor. Every other brother, be- 
ing a knight of the order, 13s. 4d. The Judges and the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer were charged £5. Sergeants and grand “apprentices of 
the law,” £2; every other “apprentice to the profession of the law,” £1; 
all other apprentices and attorneys, 6s. 8d. The Mayor of London was 
charged on the footing of an earl; the Aldermen of London, and the 
Mayors of the great towns on the scale ef barons; franklins, farmers 
and cattle-dealers, half a mark or a quarter of a mark. For the clergy, 
a special scale was fixed. The Archbishop of Canterbury, £6 13s. 4d.; 
bishops, mitred abbots, and other spiritual persons, being peers, £4; 
other beneficed clergy, from £3 down to 5s., according to the value of 
their office; monks and nuns, according to the value of the house to 
which they belonged, from 3s. 4d. down to 4d. This last was also the 
charge on the poorest class which paid the tax at all. The classifica- 
tion of the inhabitants of the realm according to the differences in this 
scale is curious. It places the Archbishop of Canterbury on the same 
footing as the dukes of the blood royal, and ranks the other bishops 
and mitred abbot for fiscal purposes with earls. The Mayor of London 
was on the same level. The Judges and the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer are ranked above earls, and next to the rank on which the 
Archbishop is placed. While the high standing of the superior clergy 
is thus shown, the lower ranks among the clergy are estimated no higher 
than the common people, and are taxed like them.—7Zhe Quarterly 
Review. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—CROSSED CHECKS. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

After vainly endeavoring for some time to find out exactly the English 
practice -and law in relation to crossed checks, I have been, through the 
kindness of Mr. Waller, our Consul-general at London, placed in full pos- 
session of the facts in the case. I quote from the clear and distinct letter 
on this subject which he has sent to me, for two reasons: Ist, because 
some of your readers may be interested in knowing something about crossed 
checks, if they are possibly in my former state of ignorance; and, 2d, because 
next to the Magna Charta, the Englishman holds this system of crossing 
checks to be one of the proudest and best institutions of his country, while 
a somewhat careful study of the system fails to show me that it possesses 
any advantages over our own. I note in passing, one practice of English 
bankers which would strike dismay into the hearts of a good many depositors 
in this country. ‘‘If he (the depositor) draws many checks and does not 
keep a standing balance of say £100, then he is charged by the bank for 
the privilege of keeping his account so much per quarter, varying from 
41 1s. upwards, according to the trouble given and time occupied by the 
Bank staff in making a record of the account in the books of the Bank. 
Thus the practice of having a number of small accounts is not objected to 
by many of the Joint Stock banks, as it is to them a considerable source 
of profit, with a minimum risk, as such accounts are not permitted to be 
overdrawn.” This seems an excellent plan for the banks to be sure, but a 
trifle severe on smali depositors. I now copy entire the part of the letter 
relating to checks : 

‘‘The advantages of paying small sums by checks are also becoming better 
understood, as when properly drawn a check is legal evidence of payment, 
rendering a receipt really unnecessary ; the system prevailing amongst banks 
of this country, as regards checks, crossed or uncrossed, is as follows, to 
wit : 

(a) ‘‘ Open or uncrossed checks payable to bearer. 

(4) ‘* Open or uncrossed checks payable to order. 


(¢) ‘* Crossed checks payable to bearer, thus, and Co. 

(@d) ‘* Crossed checks payable to order, thus, and Co. 

(2) ‘* Crossed checks payable to bearer, thus, London and Southwestern 
Bank. 


(f) ‘* Crossed checks payable to order, thus, London and Southwestern Bank. 

(a) ‘* Open cheques payable to bearer are paid over the counter by the 
Cashier (7. ¢., teller) to the party presenting the same, without remark or 
hesitation, no question of identity being raised. | 

(4) ‘‘ Open checks payable to order are paid over the counter by the 
Cashier (7. ¢.. teller) in the same manner as those to bearer, provided the 
check is indorsed with the name of the party or firm in whose favor it is 
drawn. For example, pay ‘J. H. Jones,’ or ‘Smith & Co.’ ‘J. H. Jones’ 
or ‘Smith & Co.’ must appear on the back, the question as the signature 
‘J. HH. Jones,’ or ‘Smith & Co.’ being genuine or not is #o business of 
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the teller, so long as the indorsement conforms to the name in body or face 
of check. 

(¢) ‘* Crossed checks to the bearer merely marked ‘ & Co.’ are never paid 
over the counter, but must be paid into the credit of some one having a 
banking account, the officials of such bank present such check, and when 
paid by the bank on which it is drawn, the amount is credited to the ac- 
count of the party who handed the same in for collection. 

(@) ‘* Crossed checks payable to order are treated in precisely the same 
manner, with the addition that they must be correctly indorsed, as stated in 
par. (0). 

(¢) ‘* Crossed checks payable to bearer with the zame of the banker in 
whose favor it is drawn (termed by bankers as specially crossed ) keep his 
account written across the face of it, for example, London and Southwestern 
Bank must be presented by that bank for payment. 

(7) ‘‘ Order checks similarly drawn must also be "presented in same man- 
ner, with the addition of the correct indorsement. 

‘* It is the custom of -most traders to have the name of their bankers on 
their invoices or bill heads, so their customers, in drawing checks, may in 
crossing such checks add the banker's name, and thereby render it impossible 
for the check to be presented in payment except by the banker named, and 
many people, in transmitting checks by post, make them payable to ‘ order,’ 
and cross them ‘ London and Southwestern Bank—account of Ball & Jona- 
than,’ thus ensuring three things: 1. Indorsement, Ball & Jonathan; 2. 
payment to the London and Southwestern Bank, and 3, crediting to Ball & 
Jonathan’s account with said bank. A crossed check thus drawn is abso- 
lutely valueless, except for the purpose intended.” ; 

It will be observed that the open check to bearer (@) is treated exactly 
as we treat it. The difference in the English practice is, however, notable 
in the treatment of the check to order (4). It will be seen that it is no 
part of the duty of the bank paying the check to ascertain whether the 
indorsement is genuine or forged; and from this difference seems to have 
sprung the rather complicate system of crossing checks. Under the English 
system some such practice was a necessity, if checks were to be used at all 
as they are in this country, but I fail to see why our method of making the 
banks upon which the check is drawn responsible for the proper and genuine 
indorsement, is not much simpler and vastly better than the English way. 

In the instance which my correspondent gives of sending a check to ‘ Ball 
and Jonathan,” and crossing it ‘‘London and Southwestern Bank, account 
of Ball & Jonathan,” he observes that ‘‘ this insures three things: 1, Indorse- 
ment, Ball & Jonathan,” but this first is of absolutely no importance if 
anybody may write ‘‘ Ball & Jonathan” on the back of that check, and if 
the genuine endorsement of Ball & Jonathan is secured, the other two things 
are equally of no importance, as nobody can care to know through what 
bank Ball & Jonathan collected the check if it is only known that /¢hey 
collected it. Practically, what Ball & Jonathan would do in this country 
would be to deposit it in their own bank, just as they would in England, 
but it would be of no sort of moment where they did deposit it. 

My correspondent say the ‘‘advantages of paying small sums by checks 
are also becoming better understood, as, when properly drawn, etc.” This 
seems to show the distinct advantage of the American practice, as under our 
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system the advantage of paying small sums by checks had been understood 
and practiced very generally for many years. Yet, I have had Englishmen 
and Anglicized-Americans grow eloquent to me on the wonderful advantages 
of the English system. To be sure, they could never tell quite what the sys- 
tem was. This is the system of crossed checks. Can somebody convince me 
that we ought to adopt it, or convince the English that the advantage of 
drawing small checks is much more distinct* under our methods. 
WALTER LEARNED. 





* 
a 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. A BANK’S RIGHT OF SET-OFF. 


A has an over-due note in the bank for $70, the indorser of which is good. A 
sends a check payable to his order, for $30, to the bank by boy to get the money, 
having first indorsed it in blank; boy, of course, has no ownership in the check. 

Ist. Could the bank retain the check and apply proceeds, toward payment of A’s 
over-due note ? 

2d. Should A afterwards ersonally go to the bank and demand cash or the 
check, would the bank be liable to an action in case they still refused give up the 
check or its equivalent in cash ? . 


Rep_y.—‘‘ The rule,” says Morse, in his work on Banking, p. 42, ‘‘ may be 
broadly stated that a bank has a general lien on all the moneys and funds 
of a depositor in its possession for the balance of the general account.” This, 
however, appears to us to be one of those cases which is not within the rule above 
' stated; and we think that, technically, the bank had no right to hold the 
proceeds of the check and apply it to the payment ‘of A’s note. A, there-- 
' fore, might demand the return of the check or the money, and, upon re- 
fusal, could no doubt maintain an action against the bank for the conversion 
of the check, or he might, perhaps, waive the wrong done him by withholding the 
cneck, and sue for the money. We do not, however, perceive that he would 
derive any material advantage from either. course, because the bank could 
reply to eithér action by bringing a cross action against him on the note, and 
the court would no doubt order a set-off of the judgments in the two actions, 
which would leave A in much the same position that he is at present. 


Il. PAYMENT OF CHECK BY CREDIT GIVEN. 


Has a bank the right to charge back to depositor’s account a check on. itself 
taken by the receiving teller and entered in the depositor’s pass book, but which is 
afterwards found to overdraw maker’s account? If it has, within what time should 
it be done? Are there any quthorities on the subject ? 


RepLy.—Upon this question the authorities are in conflict. The leading case is 
Oddie v. Nat. City Bank of N. Y., 45 N. Y., 735, which we have frequently re- 
ferred to in this department of the Magazine. The facts of that case, shortly 
stated, were these. The ‘plaintiffs were depositors in the defendant bank, 
doing a large business, and were in the habit of making a deposit at the 
opening of the bank every morning, leaving their pass-book and a deposit 
ticket. Deposits made afterwards on the same day wis, received and 
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listed by the receiving teller on this ticket. After bank hours the whole 
amount of the deposits was made up and entered in one item in the pass- 
book, which was then returned to the plaintiffs;. On May 15, 1869, at 1.55 
Pp. M., the plaintiff deposited a check of D_ drawn upon the same bank, 
which was received by the receiving teller without remark, and entered as a 
credit upon the plaintiff's deposit ticket, but no entry was made in the pass- 
book or in any book of the bank. At this time D’s account was over- 
drawn between $60,000 and $70,000, which fact was known to the receiv. 
ing teller. At 2.15 P. M., the paying teller, knowing that the check was 
in the hands of the receiving teller, certified another check of D. D con- 
tinued to make deposits throughout the day, his last deposit being made at 
2.15 P. M., but at the close of bank hours his account was overdrawn. At 
2.55 P. M., the receiving teller returned B’s check to the plaintiffs; and the 
question in the case was whether the check had been paid beyond recall, 
and whether the plaintiffs were entitled to be credited with the amount of 
it in their account with the bank. The court held that the check had been 
paid, that the bank had no right to return it, and that the plaintiffs must 
be credited with it in their account. Church, C. J., says, in his opinion: 
‘The plaintiffs clearly put in the check as a deposit, and the defendants 
as clearly received it as such, and credited the plaintiffs with it. The credit 
on the deposit ticket was as significant an act, evincing the consent of the 
bank, as if made upon the pass-book of the plaintiffs, and entered upon 
the books of the bank. Financial business is transacted at banks in large 
amounts with great rapidity, but according to definite and certain rules, 
which are well understood and acted upon by those engaged in that business. 
Very little is said, but.very much is understood, and there is an absence of 
all formalities which tend to embarrass the facility of doing the business. 
In determining the legal effect of such transactions, we must apply the same © 
rules applicable to all contracts and business affairs, and effectuate and carry 
out the intention of the parties, to be gathered from their acts and decla- 
rations, and the accustomed and understood course of the particular business. 
Applying these rules, there can be no doubt but there was an express demand 
on one side, and consent on the other, that this check should be placed to 
the credit of the plaintiffs as a deposit. The legal effect of the transaction 
was precisely the same as though the money had been first paid to the 
plaintiffs and then deposited. When a check is presented to a bank for de- 
posit, drawn directly upon itself, it is the same as though payment in any 
other form was demanded. It is the right of the bank to reject it, or to 
refuse to pay it, or to receive it conditionally, as in Pratt v. Foote, 9 N. Y., 
463, but if it accepts such a check and pays it, either by delivering the cur- 
rency or giving the party credit for it, the transaction is closed between the 
bank and such party, provided the paper is genuine. . . . The bank has 
always the means of knowing the state of the account of the drawer, and 
if it elects to pay the paper, it voluntarily takes upon itself the risk of secur- 
ing it out of the drawer’s account or otherwise ” 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court of California, in the case of Wat. Gold 
Bank v "McDonald, 51 Cal., 64, after a full discussion of the subject, took a differ- 
ent view ; and held that, where a customer of a bank handed the receiving teller a 
check drawn by another person on the same bank, and at the same time handed 
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him ‘his pass-book, and the teller received the check and entered a credit for 
the amount in the pass-book, but no entry for the amount was made on the 
books of the bank, and nothing else was said or done, the presumption was 
that the check was received for collection, and not as cash, and upon its be- 
ing found that the drawer had no funds in the bank, the check might be 
returned to the depositor and the credit in the pass-book canceled. The 
court declined to follow Oddie v. The Nat. City Bank, and suggest that it 
may be distinguished in its facts from the case before them, because in the 
former case, after the check was deposited, and at a later hour of the same 
day the drawer deposited a sum much more than sufficient to pay the check, 
and which was applied to make good the previous over-draft, or paid out 
on other checks. However this may be, it seems to us that the two decisions 
aye irreconcilable; and that the answer to the inquiry of our correspondent 
must depend upon which one of the cases cited, the courts of Minnesota— 
where the question arises—adopt as giving a correct exposition of the law. 
We believe the question in that State is still an open one. In our opinion, 
the decision of the New York Court of Appeals, which is a tribunal accus- 
tomed to deal with commercial questions, has the greater weight as authority ; 
and its conclusion is sustained by the better reasons, both legal and practical. 
It should be added that the rule stated in 45 N.Y. has received a qualification 
from a decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in Pederson v. Zhe Union 
it in the 52 Penna St., 206. In that case the holder of the check deposited Vaz. 
. Bank, bank on which it is drawn, knowing that the drawer had no funds to meet 
it. The check was passed to the holder’s credit, and charged to the drawer ; 
but the court held that the conduct of the holder in so depositing a check 
known to him to be worthless, was a fraud upon the bank, and that under 
such circumstances the bank had the right to return the check and cancel 
the credit given. 

Of course if the right to return the check exists, it can be exercised at any 
time, until the position of the other party has been changed to his prejudice, 
This would generally require the return to be made on the same day. 


III. REcEIPT FOR DeEposITorR’s PAss-BOOoK. 

NEW YORK, , 188 . 
NATIONAL BANK of New York. 
vouchers, showing balance, as per books of 








Received of 
Bank Book, with 
said bank, under date of 




















Delivered by 
Since the publication of our reply upon this subject in the April number, 
page 785, we have received from an anonymous source the above form of a 
receipt, evidently in use by one of the banks in this city; and the habit of 
taking such receipts may be much more general than we had supposed, or 
are aware of. 

It is the general custom to return with the pass-book, when balanced, the 
check or other voucher for each item charged in the book against the deposi- 
tor. In view of this custom, the possession of the pass-book balanced, would 
indicate that the vouchers for the charges ih the book had been delivered by the 
bank to the depositor. This was what we intended to refer to in the reply in 
question. 
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IV. RECOVERY OF MONEY PAID ON FORGED OR ALTERED CHECK. 


1. A check drawn on us, payable to John Smith or bearer, is presented at 
a bank in a neighboring city by a stranger, who purports to be John Smith, 
and indorses the checke ‘The Teller does not know the man, and asks instruc- 
tions from the Cashier. The Cashier, thinking he asked if the drawers of the 
check were good, and knowing them by reputation, told him to pay it. 
Without any identification the Teller paid it against his judgment. It is again 
indorsed by the bank for collection and credit and sent to its Boston corre- 
spondent, who is also ours.. They credit them, and charge it to us. We 
receive it in due course and credit our correspondent. As the account of the 
drawer of the check was not an active one, his book was not balanced until 
about sixty days after the check was charged in. Upon receiving his checks 
he said he had no dealings with John Smith that he could remember, 
and went and saw Smith, who at once said his signature was forged; our 
depositor upon examining the check more closely said his signature was forged. 
He immediately went to the neighboring city where the check was cashed, and 
the facts as above stated were admitted by them. We then returned the check 
to our Boston correspondent, who returned it to the first party, and they re- 
fused to receive it ‘‘on account of lapse of time and other reasons.” I wrote 
them and called their attention to Comptroller of the Currency’s Report, page 
80, sec. 5; also sec. 7, National Bank of Quincy v. Reicher, taking the ground 
that they paid the money to a stranger and did not use due care, and receiving 
the check as we did through them, it threw us off our guard. We never cash 
a check for a stranger. 

Noticing in your last number a question which I think is meant to cover 
this case, I write to give you all the facts, and should like to know if, under 
these circumstances, your answer does not need to be qualified. 


2. Noticing in the April number of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE an answer to | 


an inquiry concerning recovering the amount paid on a‘forged check, I would 
further inquire if payment can be®recovered in a case where an indorsement 
has been forged, or where a check has been altered. 

Rep._y.—The inquiry referred to in our April number arose in the State of 
New York, and called only for a general statement of the rule upon this sub- 
ject, which prevails here. Our reply was made without much reference to the 
laws of other States, and has occasioned the above inquiries, which come to 
us from Massachusetts. A discussion of the question will be found in Morse 
on Banking, page 328; .in Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, section 1654; 
and in the other text-books. ‘The general rule is that a bank is bound to 
know its customer’s signature, and that if it pays out money on a forged 
check, it cannot recover back the amount from the party to whom it was paid. 
This is the law of the United States Courts, Zevy v. Bank of the United 
States, 4 Dall. 234; Bank of the United States v. Bank of Georgia, to Wheat. 
333; of New York, Goddard v. Merchants’ Bank, 4 N. Y. 147; National Park 
Bank v. Ninth National Bank, 46 N. Y. 77; and has been adopted by the 
courts of many of the other States. In the case in 46 N. Y. above cited, Allen 
J., in delivering the opinion of the Court, says: ‘*A rule so well established 
and so firmly rooted and grounded in the jurisprudence of the country ought 
not to be overruled or: disregarded. It has become a rule of right and of 
action among business men, and any interference with it would be mis- 
chievous.” 

In some States, however, the rule, has beene materially qualified. Mational 
Bank of North America v. Bangs, 106 Mass. 441, Bank of St. Albans v. 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank, 10. Vt. 141, Zlis v. Ohio Life & Trust Co., 
4 Ohio St. 628, and particularly in Massachusetts. In the case cited from 
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that State, Bangs & Co. sold gold over their counter to a person, not known 
to them, who gave them in payment a check payable to their order, purport- 
ing to be signed by one B, and drawn on the plaintiff bank. The check 
was indorsed by Bangs & Co., deposited in their own bank, and collected 
through the Clearing-house in the ordinary way. On the first of the next 
month B having received his checks from the bank in the monthly settle- 
ment of his account, returned this check to the plaintiff bank, and notified 
them that it was a forgery. The bank immediately notified Bangs & Co., 
and was allowed to recover from them the amount paid. The decision was 
put substantially on the ground that the check, being payable to order, could 
not be given currency without the indorsement of the defendants; that by this 
indorsement the defendants had done an act tending to give the instrument 
the character of genuineness, and to deter the plaintiff bank from making so 
careful an examination of the instrument on presentation as it might otherwise 
have done; and that the peculiar circumstances under which the defendants 
took the check ought to have put them on their inquiry as to its genuine- 
ness. The Court says: ‘‘In the absence of actual fault or negligence on the 
part of the drawee, his constructive fault, in not knowing the signature of 
the drawer and detecting the forgery, will not preclude his recovery from one 
who has received the money with knowledge of the forgery, or who took the 
check under circumstances of suspicion, without proper precautions, or whose 
conduct has been such as to mislead the drawee, or to induce him to pay 
the check without the usual scrutiny or other precautions against mistake or 
fraud. These exceptions are implied to the very terms in which the general. 
rule is ordinarily stated. We are aware of no case in which the principle 
that the drawee is bound to know the signature of the drawer of a bill or 
check, which he undertakes to pay, has been decisive in favor of a payee of 
a forged bill or check to which he has himself given credit by his indorse- 
ment.” The case put in the first inquiry differs somewhat in its facts from 
the case above quoted. viz., in that the bank, which cashed the check for 
the supposed John Smith, was not the payee of the check, and the check 
being payable to bearer did not require any indorsement; but we do not 
see that it differs essentially in principle; and it would seem that, according 
to the law of Massachusetts, the drawee bank is entitled to recover the money 
paid. We do not think that the delay in discovering the forgery is any ground 
of defence, because the bank which cashed the check does not appear to have 
suffered any injury from the delay. Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 1372. 

In conclusion it may be well to say that, while the general rule upon the 
subject is as we have stated it, still the authorities are in such a condition 
that each particular case can only be properly considered with reference to the 
peculiarities of the local law of the State where it arises. 

As to the questions put in the second inquiry, it is settled everywhere 
that the obligation upon the drawee extends no further than to a knowledge 
of its customer’s signature. It is not bound to know the signatures of in- 
dorsers, or to take notice at its peril of fraudulent alterations made after a 
check is issued by the drawer; and in all such cases it may, as a general 
rule, recover the amount improperly paid from the party receiving the pay- 
ment. Morse, pages 344, 350. Daniel, section 1661. Bank of Commerce vy. 
Union Bank, 3 Com. (N. Y.) 230. 
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THE NEW YORK BANK PRESIDENTS OPPOSE THE BILL MAKING SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON A LEGAL HOLIDAY.—Bank Presidents J. D. Vermilye, F. D. Tap- 
pan, E. H. Perkins, Jr., E. D. Randolph and W. A. Nash, composing the 
Clearing House Committee, have submitted a report on the Husted bill making 
Saturday afternoon a legal holiday. The bill was taken up section by section, and 
several amendments offered thereto. The bill proposes to amend the section of 
the present law which designates the holidays to be observed in the acceptance and 
payment of bills of exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, and which also 
relates to the closing of public offices. The section is now intended by the bill to 
cover the following as State holidays : 

The 1st day of January, the 22d day of February, the 30th day of May, the 4th 
day of July, the 25th day of December ; any general election day in this State ; 
every Saturday from I o’clock in the afternoon until 12 o'clock at midnight, and 
any day appointed or recommended by the Governor of this State, or the President 
of the United States, as a day of thanksgiving or fasting and prayer, or other 
religious observance; and these for all purposes whatsoever, as regards the 
presenting for payment or acceptance, and of the protesting and giving notice of 
the dishonor of bills of exchange, bank checks and promissory notes, made after 
the passage of the act, are to be treated and considered as the first day of the 
week, which means Sunday, and as public holidays or half holidays ; and all such 
bills, checks and notes otherwise presentable for acceptance or payment on these 
days are to be deemed to be payable, and be presentable for acceptance or pay- 
ment on the secular or business day next preceding such holiday or Saturday : 
provided, however, that when any person shall receive for collection on any Satur- 
day, any check or bill of exchange payable at sight, such person shall not be 
deemed guilty of any neglect or omission of duty in not presenting for payment or 
collecting such check or bill of exchange on that day. 

This section was debated for a considerable time, and some slight alterations 
suggested in regard to the incurring of liability. The bankers had no personal 
objection to the bill, but as it was likely to cause considerable annoyance, loss and 
litigation in case it passed in its present shape, the whole matter was again referred 
to the Committee, who will at an early date visit Albany and lay their views before 
members of the Legislature. 


DANGEROUS COUNTERFEITS.—The genuine five-dollar national bank note of the 
series of 1882 has a bust of Garfield in an oval frame on the left end of the face 
of the note ; also a brown back with the charter number of the bank in large 
shaded figures set in green in the centre of the back. A counterfeit on this 
denomination and series has appeared, purporting.to be an issue of the Central 
National Bank, of Norwalk, Conn., and giving the charter number as 404. It 
should be sufficient to state that this bank has never issued a note of the series of 
1882, and the charter number is not 404; it is 2342. The paper is good; the 
general appearance of the note when soiled is deceiving. There are so many 
differences between it and the notes of that series that only a few can be stated. 
The pink seal on the counterfeit reads: ‘‘ E Pluribus Unum Sigil.” The genuine 
seal reads: ‘* The saur Amer Septant Sigil.” In the upper and lower corners of 
the left end face of the note the word five has been omitted in the counterfeit. 
The figures of the charter number in the centre of the back are much smaller than 
in the genuine, and are not shaded. There are many other omissions, but these 
may well be reserved until a corrected edition of this note shall appear. It isa 
dangerous note when tendered to a busy or careless merchant. Genuine five-dollar 
notes on the Central National Bank of Norwalk, Conn., have a green border on 
the back and on the front, red seal, red numbers, series of 1875, John Allison, 
Register. 
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— IT is expected that the new building of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York will be completed May 1, 1887. The improvements are 
among the largest that have ever been undertaken on Broadway, and will cost from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000, in addition to the original cost of the building and 
ground. 





CORNELIUS V. DEARBORN, National Bank Examiner for New Hampshire, 
died on the 3d of April at Nashua. He was born in Corinth, Vt., in 1832, was 
admitted to the bar in 1855, and since 1865 had resided in Nashua. He held 
many positions of trust in the city and State, and as Bank Examiner supervised 
the conversion of State banks into national institutions. 


ANOTHER CALL FOR Bonps.—The Acting Secretary of the Treasury has 
issued the one hundred and thirty-sixth call for the redemption of bonds of the 3 
per cent. loan of 1882. The call is for $10,000,000, and notice is given that the 
principal and accrued interest will be paid at the Treasury of the United States in 
the city of Washington on the Ist day of June, 1886, and that the interest will 
cease on that day. Following are descriptions of the bonds: 

Three per cent. bonds issued under the act of Congress approved July 12, 1882, 
and numbered as follows: $50, original number 271 to original number 274, both 
inclusive ; $100, original number 2,007 to original number 2,048, both inclusive, 
and original number 9,917 to original number 9,921, both inclusive; $500, 
original number 908 to original number 921, both inclusive, and original number 
4,219 to original number 4,223, both inclusive ; $1,000, original number 7,336 to 
original number 7,659, both inclusive, and original number 23,712 to original 
number 23,719, both inclusive; $10,000, original number 13,625 to original 
number 14,596, both inclusive. Total, $10,000,000. 

The bonds described above are either bonds of the “‘ original” issue, which 
have but one serial number at each end or ‘‘substitute”’ bonds, which may be dis- 
tinguished by the double set of numbers, which are marked plainly ‘* original 
numbers” and ‘‘ substitute numbers.” All of the bonds of this loan will be 
called by the original numbers only. Many of the bonds originally included in the 
above numbers have been transferred or exchanged into other denominations on 
‘‘waiver”—the original numbers being canceled and leaving outstanding the 
apparent amount above stated. 


THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT.—Professor Kimball, the 
Director of the Mint, is at work upon his report on the production of the precious 
metals. In the collection of data and preparation of estimates, Professor Kimball 
has departed from the methods of his predecessor, and has found new means of 
authenticating estimate and statements. The new report will be in many respects 
interesting and important, and while some features will provoke discussion, others 
will serve to settle points which have long been disputed. The official estimates of 
the gold in circulation, which have long been questioned and regarded as excessive, 
are being thoroughly reviewed, and the result will be a very material reduction. It 
is roughly calculated that Mr. Burchard’s estimate will be reduced by one hundred 
millions. The reductions are mainly due to the discovery of statements and 
figures in possession of the Treasury Department which were inaccessible to Mr. 
Burchard or of which he was not cognizant. These figures are described as being 
conclusive so far as they go, and calculated to vindicate the accuracy of the new 
estimate, or at least to show it to be far nearer the true figures than was the 
Burchard estimate. Few subjects in connection with the national finance have 
caused more discussion or wider difference of views among financial students than 
this of the gold circulation, and Mr. Kimball's intelligent and energetic efforts 
will be fully appreciated, while their effect will be in many ways useful. Since 
Professor Kimball took possession of the Mint Bureau, new life and skill have 
been infused into all its workings. His tables, issued from time to time, have 
represented much valuable research and original and painstaking investigation. 
The tables now in course of preparation will be hastened to completion for the use 
of Congress in whatever future attempts are made at financial legislation. Since 
the investigation of the subject has been commenced, the Treasury Department 
has received from many sources expressions of opinion, arguments and demon- 
strations as to the excessive character of the official estimates of the gold in 


circulation. 


«é 
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BosTON ASSOCIATION OF BANKERS.—Nearly 200 gentlemen connected with 
banking institutions in Boston and other cities dined at the United States Hotel on 
the evening of the 16th of April. The occasion was the first annual gathering of 
the Bank Officers’ Association of Boston, of which Mr. A. F. Luke, the Cashier 
of the Bank of North America, is the President. It has sprung into a member- 
ship of nearly 300 inside of a year. Among those present were Mr. Asa P. 
Potter, President of the Maverick National Bank ; Mr. Charles O. Billings, Presi- 
dent of the Globe Bank; Mr. James H. Bouvé, President of the Boston National 
Bank ; Mr. John Carr, President of the First National Bank ; Mr. George Ripley, 
President of the Hide and Leather Bank; Mr. A. W. Newman, President of the 
Commonwealth Bank; Mr. John Cummings, President of the Shawmut Bank ; 
Mr. Moses W. Richardson, President of the Central Bank; Mr. B. E. Cole, 
President of the Shoe and Leather Bank; Mr. J. W. Magruder, the National 
Bank Examiner; Mr. Alfred Ewer, the Assistant National Bank Examiner; Mr. 
Nathaniel J. Rust, President of the Lincoln National Bank; Mr. T. B. Beal, 
Vice-President of the Second National Bank, and Mr. N. G. Snelling, Manager 
of the Clearing House. 

President Luke addressed the assemblage, remarking among other things one of 
the principal objects of the association was that each member might increase his 
acquaintance with his fellow-workers in the same cailing, and thereby add to his 
knowledge of and interest in his profession. ‘Through enlarged acquaintance 
should come wider knowledge, which in its turn often leads to opportunity, and 
always gives power and strength upon the advent of that opportunity. While it is 
probably a fact that many small interior banks have been well and profitably 
managed by narrow minds, it is also true, I think, that in the cities and financial 
centres the largest measure of success has been attained by the men who are 
striving for more and better knowledge. I believe the time is coming when it will 
be more and more the practice to select bank managers from the ranks of the bank 
clerks than it was in the past. It used to be thought an absolute necessity of a 
bank president that he should have been largely engaged in mercantile pursuits 
himself, and doubtless such a training was and is a good one. 

Ex-Comptroller Knox was then introduced. The subject of his remarks was 
‘** Legal Tender in the United States,” but the address was really not only an his- 
torical sketch of legal tender issues, coin and currency, but all of the paper issues 
of the Government since its organization. He referred to the discussions in the 
federal convention and to the various issues of Treasury notes, which, without 
exception, were made payable at a specified time in the future, and bearing 
interest. He stated that Mr. John C. Spencer, the Secretary of the Treasury 
during the Tyler administration, evaded the law, and issued notes which, in effect, 
were payable on demand, without interest. The Committee of Ways and Means 
investigated these acts and made an elaborate report, in which it was claimed by 
the Committee that the constitution authorized the Government to borrow money, 
but not to issue bills of credit ; that borrowing money implied the payment of 
interest, and that interest-bearing notes, payable at a future day, were a temporary 
loan, not designed to circulate as money, and could properly be issued, while notes 
bearing no interest, and payable on demand, were bills of credit, and could be 
issued only in violation of the constitution. He then gave a rapid review of the 
notes issued by the Buchanan administration and the Lincoln administration which 
followed, and gave a graphic sketch of the financial situation at the time of the 
breaking out of the war, and the rapid accumulation of the public debt. He gave 
a sketch of the discussions in Congress on the legal tender question, and expressed 
his regret at the late decision of the highest tribunal of the country, and hoped 
that not many years hence the question would be brought before the court, and 
the third decision reversed and made to conform to the first. 

Mr. Knox was followed by Mayor O'Brien, whois President of the Union 
Institution for Savings. He declared that there was no doubt that the banking 
institutions of Boston were conducted in as creditable a manner as in any city of 
the world. 

Secretary Stone gave the members an idea of the financial standing of the 
association, after which Vice-President T. Harlan Breed and others made short 


addresses. 
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—— AT the extremely low rate of 2.73 per cent., Ohio has just refunded 
$2,250,000 of her State debt for ten years. 

—— THE estimated value of the products of the mines in Canada last year was 
$3,639,537, as compared with $3,247,092 in 1884. 
Tuus far the forgeries of the absconding accountant of the Bank Nationale 
of Montreal aggregate £14,000. 

—— NEARLY $2,000,000,000 would be due were all insured Americans to die at 
once. Nearly $1,000,000,000 have already been paid in death losses in America. 


—— THE Bank of Nova Scotia will do the business heretofore done by the 
Pictou Bank at Amherst, N.S. It is said that this is the beginning of a general 
policy of amalgamation. 


A ‘‘ CENT-A-MILE ” Fare bill has passed the New Jersey House, providing 
for fares on all railways within twenty miles of New York at that rate between the 
hours of 5 and 7, morning and evening. 

RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT.—At a meeting of the officers and directors of the 
Vilas National Bank, Plattsburg, N. Y., held at their banking House, March 25, 
1886, Mr. Bixby, acting as Chairman, and Cashier H. A. Newton as Secretary, the 
following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased the Supreme Ruler of the Universe to remove from us by 
death Samuel F. Vilas, the esteemed founder and President of this bank ; therefore 

Resolved, That we recall with feelings of profound regard and tenderness, the 
form and features and extraordinary business characteristics and habits of Mr. 
Vilas ; his ever watchful and untiring efforts for the prosperity of this bank; his 
wise, judicious and successful administration of its affairs over twenty years ; 
and especially his just, kind and genial manner toward ourselves as his associates. 

Resolved, That his comprehensive and sagacious judgment in all financial 
matters, influenced by fine social and moral sensibilities, rendered him one of the 
most remarkable and trusted men in Northern New York. 

Resolved, That we, in common with this entire community, have sustained an 
irreparable loss in his decease. 

Resolved, That we tender to his family our heartfelt sympathy. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be engrossed in the minutes of this bank, and 
that a copy be furnished the family of the deceased, and the local press. 

H. A. NEwTon, Secretary. M. Bixby, Chairman. 


DISEASE IN BANK NOTES.—AII objects exposed to the air and passed from 
hand to hand are apt to have minute organisms settling upon them, and we 
should expect such things as bank notes, which pass through many hands, to 
be favored by more than their usual share of ‘* germs,” knowing that simple 
abrasion is no satisfactory means for removing such minute bodies. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to see what really have been found on European bank notes. 
M. Reinsch, some time ago, undertook to examine the money in circulation, with 
the result that two very small alge, which were named as species of Chroococcus 
and Pleurococcus, respectively, proved to be not uncommon on coins. M. Jules 
Schaarschmidt has since undertaken to examine the paper currency of various 
States, with the result that such living organisms and other objects were discov- 
ered. According to the statements to hand, the notes examined were particularly 
those of Austro-Hungary and Russia, and new as well as old ones furnished ‘* an 
abundant cryptogamic vegetation,” as well as ‘‘ microbes” and objects such as 
grains of starch, particles of hair, etc. There is obviously a very serious side to 
all this, if further researches prove that, as appears possible, our most minute and 
dreaded enemies are always in our midst on such apparently welcome visitants as 
coin and bank notes ; money will have earned a worse name even than it has here- 
tofore! £2 revanche, there are two points which no doubt will be insisted on: In 
the first place, the observers have not, so far, described any organism on the 
money investigated, which is known to be inimical to us; and, secondly, precau- 
tions have been taken from time immemorial against the transmission of currency 
passing from a plague-striken community to a healthy one. Possibly the facts de- 
rived from these observations will be made use of to bring more forcibly before 
the minds of our less careful brethren the dangers of handling ‘‘ filthy lucre”’ in 
times of disease.—NVature. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 791.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Binns s Gs ccneneds PC CEE EEEccces  $$ééé§§  _ebencea reese 
$50,000 Walter S. Cheesman, Pr. Theo. G. Lyster, Cas. 
«cada ennas First National Bank...... Hanover National Bank. 
$ pe Fred. Ware, Pr. Carl Jackson, Cas. 
w  .. Toronto. . . Sevaston & Jenson....... Gilman, Son & Co. 
w .. Woonsocket... American Bank & Tr. Co. Gilman, Son & Co 
$100,000 E. S. Rowley, Pr. W. M. Sheldon, Sec. 
FLA, ... Leesburg...... Bank of Leesburg..(Yager Bros.) Hanover National Bank. 
we GS = gn ewes Morrison,Stapylton & Co’s B’k. Manhattan Co. Bank. 
ILL..... Elmwood...... Farm. & Merchants’ Bank. American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
Edwin R. Brown, P». 
© oo BROOM 2. ccce Bank of Macomb. (O. C. Ward & Co.) Imp. & Trad. N.B. 
S oo ess cmans SE ntcsnesecas..  .__—«s-—s Hanweagegoee 
$ 10,000 A. J. Linebarger, Pv. L. H. Linebarger, Cas. 
IND .... Hammond..... First National Bank...... United States National Bank. 
50,000 {. M. Towle, /r. Frank H. Tuthill, Cas. 
° ete Manchester.. Lawrence National Bank. First National Bank. 
$ 55,000 Geo. W. Lawrence, /r. James H. Mills, Cas. 
Iowa. .. Cascade....... ED ins ctae wee Mercantile National Bank. 
S pe Qh caccssses Farmers’ Bank .......... First National Bank. 
$50,000 Thos. Taylor, Pr. Geo. S. Murphey, Cas. 
#  .. Pattersonville.. Bank of Hull............ Walston H. Brown & Bros. 
$ 25,000 oe oe Davidson, Pr. E, W. Hazard, Cas. 
Kansas, Colwich....... Bank of Colwich......... First National Bank. 
$ 10,000 Chas. T. Hyde Pr. Louis O. Smith, Cas. 
« .. Coolidge....... Coolidge State Bank...... National Park Bank. 
50,000 A. C. McKeever, Pr. Joe H. Borders, Cas. 
© ce DOGURMES..o00- Bank of gs beaedies Chemical National Bank. 
$ 50 W. Z. Smith, Pr. L. B. Hail, Cas. 
w ., Fargo os. ng Bank of F: a Chemical National Bank. 
50,000 W. R. Adair, Pr. Geo. S. Stein, Cas. 
© wo FORGO, oo ccce Hodgeman Co. Bank..... Tradesmen’s National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Chas. F. M. Niles, Pr. John P. Atkin, Cas. 
© oc MMBBccoae. oss gO ae Bank of North America. 
$ 50,000 ’ JI, R. Holmes, Pr. Reuben M. Spivey, Cas. 
# .. Peabody....... Stockmen’s Ex. B. (Camp & Ellett) American Exch. N. B. 
© oo PORIBURR, occcs Nat’! Bank of Pittsburg. . Importers & Traders’ Nat’! Bank. 
$ 50,000 S. H. Lanyon, Pr. Frank W. Lanyon, Cas. 
© oe MOMMIOMR se os0 ween, Weaver GCe... j= _ ensesecsoses 
w . Solomon City.. Farmers’ State Bank..... Bank of North America. 
$ 50,000 J. M Wescott, Pr. John L. Guy, Cas. 
# .. Wakefield. .... Bank of Wakefield....... National Bank of Republic. 
Daniel H. Myers, Pr. Wm. H. Myers, Cas. 
MD. .... Frederick...... Citizens’ National Bank . nee ee eee 
$ 100,000 Joseph D. Baker, Pr. D. T. Lakin, Cas. 
BEOCH..« Deteelt 20.0000 Union National Bank.. National Bank of Republic. 
$ 200,000 John P., Fiske, Pr. John B. Padberg, Cas 
# .. Grand Rapids.. Fifth National Bank...... Importers & Traders’ ‘Nat’l Bank. 
$ 100,000 Wm. Dunham, Pr. W. H. Fowler, Cas. 
| ee | Mo. Loan & Trust Co.. J. R. T. Brown & Co. 
Fred. Rexinger, Pr. J. N. Sperry, Sec. & 7r. 
# .. Kansas City. .. Nat’] B’k of Kansas City. First National Bank. 
$ 1,000,000 J. S. Chick, Pr. W. J. Anderson, Cas. 
MonT .. Great Falls.... Bank of Great Falls...... = hac nceececes 
A. E, Dickerman, Pr, C. M. Webster, Cas. 
Peace Gin ccs. cee Bank of Curtis........... Chemical National Bank. 


G. W. Cruzen, Pr. A. R. Cruzen, Cas, 
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State. Placeand Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
NEB.... Indianola. ..... i” | inline 
$ 50,000 James W. Dolan, Pr. John J. Lamburn, Cas. 
O “pe GR er tin Ord National Bank.. .... National Bank of Republic. 
$50,000 Frederick L. Harris, Pr. Edward K. Harris, Cas. 
N. J.... Bergen Point .. Mechanics’ Trust Co. .... American Exchange Nat’l Bank, 
| $ 29,200 John Newman, /r, Jason A, Lodwich, 77. 
N. Y.... Tonawanda.... Lumber Exchange Bank.. American Loan & Trust Co. 
$ 100 00,000 Edward Evans, Pr. James H. Rand, Cas 
» .. Wellsville. .... Henry N. Lewis........ ‘ Central National Bank, 
N. C.... High Point.... Nat. B’k.of High Point... = = cc ewcceccees 
$ 50,000 Wet See FP —t—“(i*Ci( Rw Oh ww 
w .. Mount Airy. .. Planters’ Bank........... Commercial National Bank. 
$25,000 James M, Matthews, Pr. Geo. D. Hensley, Cas. 
OHIO,.. Findlay........ Farmers’ National Bank...  —s_ cc cecececees 
$ 80,000 Peter Hosler, Pr......... J. G. Hull, Cas. 
OR. S ee Pwet Matiomel Bemk...ccs 8 =§s._= | te wccccccces 
$ 50,000 Geo. Flavel Pr. Sam’l S. Gordon, Cas. 
Pieces Philadelphia... Northwestern Nat’] Bank, = naceeeeeeeee 
$ 200,000 James B. Doyle, Pr. Joseph Channon, Cas. 
e . wa Philadelphia. -. Investment Co. of Phila... «ss ccecsccccces 
$ 2,000,000 Wm. Brockie, Pr. Henry M. Hoyt, Jr., 77. 
TENN .. Charleston..... Bank of Charleston...... R. T. Wilson & Co. 
65,000 Thos. L, Cate, Pr. Thos. J. Knox, Cas. 
TeEx.... Halletsville.... John Woods............. S. M. Swenson & Sons, 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from April No., page 794.) 


No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital, 
3474 Lawrence National Bank........ Geo. W. Lawrence, 
North Manchester, IND. James H, Mills, $55,000 
3475 National Bank of Pittsburg..... Simon H. Lanyon, 
Pittsburg, KAN. Frank W. Lanyon, 50,000 
3476 Citizens’ National Bank........ Joseph D. Baker, 
Frederick, MD. D. T. Lakin, 100,000 
3477. Farmers’ National Bank........ Peter Hosler, 
Findlay, OHIO. J. G. Hull, 80,c0o 
3478 First National Bank............ M. M. Towle, 
Hammond, IND. Frank H. Tuthill, 50,000 
3479 First National Bank............ Fred. Ware, 
Clark, DAK. Carl Jackson, 50,000 
3480 Citizens’ National Bank......... E. M. Green, 
Muncy, PA. John W. Rissel, 50,000 
3481 Ord National Bank............. Frederick L. Harris, 
Ord, NEB. Edward K. Harris, 50,000 
3482 Welden National Bank......... John G. Smith, 
St. Albans, VT. F, Stewart Stranahan, 100,000 
3483 First National Bank............ James W. Dolan, 
Indianiola, NEB. John J. Lamburn, 50,000 
3484 National Bank of.............. Geo. W. Smith, 
White River Junction, VT. John L. Bacon, 50,000 
3485 First National Bank............ Walter S. Cheesman, 
Aspen, COL. Theo. G. Lyster, 50,000 
3486 First National Bank............ Geo. Flavel, 
Astoria, OREGON. Sam’l S. Gordon, 50,000 
3487 Union National Bank .......... John P. Fiske, 
Detroit, MICH. John B, Padberg, 200,000 
3488 Fifth National Bank.. Wm. Dunham, 
Grand Rapids, MICH. W.H. Fowler, 100,000 
3489 National Bank of............... J. S. Chick, 
Kansas City, Mo. W. J. Anderson, 1,000,000 
3490 National Bank of............... Wyatt Armfield, 
High Point, 'N. a, or nS re ee 50,000 


3491 Northwestern National Bank of. James B. Doyle, 


Philadelphia, Pa. Joseph Channon, 200,000 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from April No., page 793.) 
Bank and place. Elected. In place of 
Dak.... Beadle Co. National Bank, es We MO, FP. 0 002000 I, N. Perry. 
el Frank E. Stevens, V. Pr. H. Kerr. 
FLA .... First National Bank, Ocala.... W. H. Couch, V. Pr.... sg... see 
Ga. .... Eagle & Phenix Savings B’k. l A. 1. Four, Gat...ccces G. G. Jordon. 


Columbus. } 


ILL..... Third Nat. B’k, Bloomington. . 


IND. 


IOWA... 
.. Commercial Bank, Burlington. 


. Dewitt Co. National Bank, 
Clinton. 


. First National Bank, 
Hammond. 


. Central Nat. B’k, Green Castle. 


.. First Nat’l Bank, New Albany. 
First National Bank, Algona... 


. Clinton National Bank, 
Clinton. 


. Clinton Savings Bank, Clinton. 


. Bank of Davidson Bros., ) 
Pattersonville. { 

. Fayette Co. National Bank, | 
West Union. , 


. Traders’ State B’k, Burlingame. 


.. First National Bank, Kirwin... 


. Exchange Nat. Bank, Osborne. 


_. Scott Co. Bank, Scott. 


sl Strong City Nat’l Bk., Strong.. 


. City National Bank, Holyoke... 


. Second Nat’! Bank, Fall River.. 


. Exchange Bank of Addison.... 
. Preston Bank of Detroit....... 
.. Union National Bank, Detroit. 

. Fifth Nat. B’k, Grand — 

. Bank of Kerkhoven, 
Kerkhoven. 
. Farmers & Mechanics’ Sav. B. 

Minneapolis. 
. First National Bank, Shakopee. 


.. Winona Deposit Bank, 


Winona. | 
. First National Bank, Arapahoe. 


7 . Custer Co. Nat. B., Broken Bow. 


. Norfolk National Bank, 
Norfolk. 
. Omaha Savings Bank, Omaha. 


. Middlesex Co. Bank, 4 


Perth Amboy. { 
. Perth Amboy Savings Inst., 
Perth Amboy. 1 


. Albuquerque National Bank, { 
Albuquerque. } 


. Dime (E.D.) Sav. B., Brooklyn. 
. White’s Bank, Buffalo....... 4 


Rome, 


* Deceased 





. J. D. Robinson, V. Pr... 


; ) Albert B. Briggs, dss’¢ C.S. W. Warren. 
.. Peekskill Sav’gs B’k, Peekskill. 
. Vilas Nat'l Bank, Plattsburgh. 


: . Samuel H. Vilas, Pr..... 
. Oneida Co. Savings Bank, 


R. P. Smith. 


Jj. M. Dooley, - FY... 
Wm. Metzger. 


Richard Butler, V. Pr... 


Wm. Metzger, Cas...... A. R. Phares. 
Se A ere eee 
Edward E. Towle, 4°¢ C. ccc cece 
Alfred Hirt, V. Pr....... W. Bridges 

Sse Se, Me GA, = ee cen 

J. C. Blackford, Cas..... F. R. Lewis. 
John Zaiser, FY... sec John M. Gregg. 
J. C. Weston, 7%........ W. F. Coan.* 
eee J. C. Weston. 

W. F. Coan, Jr., Ass’t C. C. Coan. 

5. G Weston, Tr, ere ry Vm. F, Coan,* 
Bo Bs POOR, COR. sc cccces E. W. Hazard 

ee ae ee, Ce. nos cee E. A. Whitney. 
A. M. Miner, Cas... . T. M. Nelson. 

- Sf Oe . eer Teer Tee 

me ©. eeeeeee, FFP... — cecceces 

F. A. Parsons, Cas...... James B. Johnson. 
Wit Adare, Cas. ........ E. A. Hildebrand. 
C. B. Prescott, Pr... ..<. C. Parsons.* 


J. 
Leontine Lincoln, /r.... Thos. F. Eddy.* 


Wm. N. Derbyshire, Cas. John T. Stewart. 
F, B. Preston, Ass’t Cas.. 
August Rasch, V. Pr.... 


A. G. Wilcox, Pr........ John Clague. 


Allen Weatherby, Cas... Frank M. Thornton. 
Cliiton Morrison, /r.... W. Young. 

M. Berens, V. Pr... 22s G. Dailey. 

Cc. i. Lamberton, i, ae Tee 

J. W. Booth, Cas... .. 00 C. H. Lamberton. 
Cs Ba: MO, CR cc ctwccc D. M. Tomblin. 

J. E. Maxwell, Cas...... Chauncy Abbott. 
N. A. Rainbolt, Pr...... C. P. Mathewson. 
James A. Read,Ac?’g Cas. Lewis Ley. 

Guy C. Barton, Pr...... James E. Boyd. 

U. B. Watson, /r....... 

W. H. Peterson, Cas.... U. B. ‘Watson. 

E. R. Pierce, is ncesnin E. H. Hall. 

as ae CO, FONE... 2S (i hw we eee 

Tobe A. Lee, FP ..02 cece, J oseph Bell........ 
W. S. Strickler, CaP. ccc Wm. K. P. Wilson. 
Robinson Gill, Pr,...... Geo. Kelsey.* 


Seth W. Warren, Cas.... Elisah T. Smith. 
Coffin S. Brown, 
Samuel F. Vilas.* 
S. B. Stevens. 

G. Harrison Lynch. 


Nath. Dain, 7veas...... 


Alfred Ethridge, Pr...... 
C. S. Geilin, 77ees.. 00 
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Bank and Place. Elected, In placeof 
, Warren G. Strong, Pr... Josiah Case.* 
N. Y.... National Bank of Vernon.... Wm. H. Skinner, V. Pr... - see 
Oun10... Third National Bank, Wm. A. Lemmon, Cas.. W. A. Lemmon, 4. 
Cincinnati. } C. T. . -  , f-  ere eree 
» ..« Hubbard National Bank, R. H. Jewell, , ee i M. Jewell. 
Hubbard. } Samuel Q. March, Cas... R. H. Jewell. 
w .. Union Nat'l Bank, Massillon... Joseph Coleman, Pr..... J. E. McLain.* 
OREGON Portland Savings Bank, : Frank Dekum, /Pr....... D. P. Thompson. 
Portland. | H.C. Stratton, Cas..... R. L. Durham, 
Pa...... Allentown Nat. Bk., Allentown. Robert E. Wright, Pr... C. W. Cooper. 
W . Jenkintown N. B., Jenkintown, Chas. F. Wilson, Pr..... Samuel W. Noble.* 
w _.. Miners’ Deposit Bank, Lykens . F. H. Voss, Cas......... E. W. Deibler. 
u . Fifth National B’k, Pittsburgh. A. C. Knox, Cas.. .. L. H. Williams. 
" . German Sav, & Dep. Bank, 
Pittsburgh. Dy es RR Finke oien Gregor Fox. 
« ,, First Nat’l Bank, Susquehanna. C. F. Wright, Ass’¢ Cas. ccccccce 
TeEx.... First National Bank, Burnett... W. H. Boggess, Cas..... W.H. Boggess, Act?. 
» ,, First National Bank, Houston. August Bering, V. Pr.... L. J. Latham. 
; ? 
VT. .... Bennington Co. Fath ev Clement HM. Come, Cahiee «= sesdcece 
.. Burlington Trust Co., . 
’ gt Burlington. Wm. Wells, Pr. ........ C. M. Spaulding. 
» ., Welden Nat. Bank, St. Albans. J. C. Stranahan, Ass’*¢C. — a... ss ee 
Va. .... Norfolk en olk. H. N. Page, Mgr........ W.S. Wilkinson 
W. Va. Bank of West Va. Clarksburg.. W. H. Freeman, Pr..... T. S. Spates. 
Wis, ... Citizens’ Bank of Clinton, A. Woodard, Pr........ C. P. Drake. 
Clinton. | Earl Preble, Cas......... W. Edwards. 
* Deceased. 





a ih... 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 792.) 


ee errr Chase, Seligsberg & Co. ; succeeded by Seligsberg & Co. 

n O shasdcesenes . Smith & Olipkant; suc. by Lathrop, Smith & Oliphant. 
a Clark County Bank; now First National Bank. 

GS oe BED cccscses Bank of Lisbon (Green & Kindred) ; now J. E.Wisner, prop. 

w ., Wahpeton..... First National Bank. Receiver appointed. 

» ., Woonsocket... Citizens’ National Bank; now American Bank & Trust. Co, 
FLa.... Orlando. ...... Bank of Orlando; succeeded by First National Bank. 
a Chicago.. ..... John H. Wrenn & Co. ; succeeded by Wm. B. Wrenn. 

© 49 Dice sscxee People’s Bank. Closing out business. 

» ., Elmwood...... Bank of H. P. Tracy & Co.; now Farmers & Merchants’ B’k, 

© we ME ccowces First National Bank ; succeeded by Bank of Macomb. 


IND .... No.Manchester. Eel River Valley Bank ; suc. by Lawrence National Bank. 
Iowa... Jesup ......... First National Bank ; succeeded by Farmers’ Bank. 
KAN.... Burlingame.... Traders’ Bank; now Traders’ State Bank. 


w ,. Columbus..... Bank of Columbus; now Jarvis Conklin & Co., props. 

© «so PR. . ccce Bank of Pittsburg ; suc. by National Bank of Pittsburg. 

w _., Solomon City.. Farmers’ Bank (Dewar Bros.) ; suc. by Farmers’ State Bank. 
Pe Market Bank ; succeeded by Union National Bank. 
Mo. .... Kansas City.... Bank of Kansas City; now National Bank of Kansas City. 
NEB. ... Indianola...... Red Willow Co. Bank; succeeded by First National Bank. 

GC pe WG nccccsecess Valley County Bank; succeeded by Ord National Bank, 
Ouro... De Graff....... Loofbourrow, Williams & Co.; succeeded by Loofbourrow 

& Williams. 

S «0 SD écccsex Farmers’ Bank ; succeeded by Farmers’ National Bank. 

w .. Napoleon...... Heller & Saur; succeeded by J. C. Saur & Co. 
TENN .. Charleston..... Hiwassee Savings Assoc. ; succeeded by Bank of Charleston. 
a eee Dallas National B’k; consolidated with City National Bank. 


Mutual Exch. Bank (O. North); now North & Stone, props. 
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BOSTON BANK STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
Semi-Annual Dividends—Payable in April, 1886. 


The following table, compiled by Joseph G. Martin, Boston, presents the 
capital of each bank, together with the last two semi- annual dividends, free of 
all taxes, and the amount payable on Thursday, April 1, also the market value 
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of each stock, dividend on, Oct. 1, 1885, and at the present time: 
Capital. | Dividends. Amount. | Stock, Divid.on. 
Boston Banks. ! 
April, 1886. Oct.,’85.'Ap.,’86.| Apr. 1, 1886. |Oct. 1, ’85., Mar.26,’86 

Atlantic National .........| $750,000 3 3 $22,500 145 138 
ae I, 500,000 2% 244 37,500 120 126 
Blackstone National....... 1,500,000 2% 2% 37,500 110 116 
Boston National...... eeeee| 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 120 122 
Boylston National......... 700,000 3 3 21,000 122 13! 
Broadway National........ 200,000 ° ° — 102 102 
Bunker Hill National...... 500,000 4% 4% 22,500 183 190 
Central National.......... 500,000 3 3 15,000 105 108 
City National...... sitiieh 1,000,000 2 214 25,000 108 116 
Columbian National....e.- 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 132 132 
Commerce........000 oe 1,500,000 2% 3 45,000 119 125 
Commonwealth.... ... sone 500,000 244 24 12,500 118 120 
Continental National..... ° 1,000,000 244 3 30,000 110 118 
Eagle National............ 1,000,000 2 2 20,000 108 114 
Eliot National............. 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 120 127 
Everett National...... evce 400.000 2 2 8,000 95 101 
Exchange National........ 1,000,000 2 2 20,000 115 125 
Fanueil Hall National.....| 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 133 136 
First National...........+++| 1,000,000 5 5 50,000 205 205 
First Ward National. . .. 200,000 3 3 6,000 120 120 
Fourth National........... 500,000 2% 244 12,500 108 112 
Freeman’s National...... 800,000 2 2 16,000 102 108 
Globe National... ......... I¥000,000 2 2 20,000 95 102 
Hamilton National..... — 750,000 3 3 22.500 123 127 
Hide & Leather........... 1,500,000 2% 2% 37,500 115 121 
Howard National,........| 1,000,000 244 2% 25,000 114 118 
Lincoln National........ 300,000 24 24 7,500 105 107 
Manufacturers’ N ational.. aad 500,000 2 2 10,000 100 102 
Market National ....... 800,000 2 2 16.000 95 102 
Massachusetts Nat. par $250) 800,000 2 2 16,000 100 104 
Maverick National.... ... 400,000 5 5 20,000 225 225 
Mechanics’ National...... 250,000 3% 3% 8,750 130 131 
Merchandise National. .... 500,000 24 2% 12,500 98 103 
Merchants’ National ...... 3,000,000 3 3 90,000 144 145 
Metropolitan National. ... 300,000 2% 24% 7,000 112 114 
Monument National. ...... 150,000 6 os 7500 210 215 
Mount Vernon National.. 200,000 3 3 6,000 135 140 
National Market of Brigh.. 250,000 3% 3% 8,750 133 140 
New England National.. 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 145 151 
North National........... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 126 135 
North America........ eee: 1,000,000 2 2 20,000 102 107 
Old Boston National....... go ,000 2 2 18,000 61 62 
People’s National......... 300,000 4 4 12,000 160 160 
Redemption, National..... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 120 120 
Republic, National........ I, 500,000 3 3 45,000 133 140 
Revere (National)....... «+| 1,500,000 3 3 45,000 125 127 
Rockland (National)....... 300,000 4 4 12,000 137 137 
Second National ...... eeee| 1,600,000 3 3 48,000 151 154 
Security (National)....... 250,000 t2% t2% 6,250 180 180 
Shawmut National ...... 1,000,000 2 3 30,000 116 123 
Shoe & Leather National. 1,000,000 2 2% 25,000 101 102 
State National.......... : 2,000,000 2% 2% 50,000 120 125 
Suffolk National...........| 1,500,000 2% 2 30,000 115 117 
Third National....... Siade 600,000 ° 2 12,000 84 too 
Traders’ National,.... 500,000 2 2 10,000 97 102 
Tremont National......... 2,000,000 2 2 40,000 109 114 
Union (National).......... 1,000,000 3 3 30,000 140 145 
Washington National.. 750,000 2% 24 18,750 131 135 
Webster (National)........| 1,500,000 1% 2 30,000 105 108 
Total April, ¢886........../$ 52,450,000 $ 1,408,000 

ie’ Mhecccesdoss 52,450,000 1,365,500 

oo ee 52,450,000 1,428,000 

ies GR wos cccese 52,450,000 1,468, 500 

April, 1884........+. -) 52,450,000 1,492,500 






































¢ Quarterly. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 

THE month of April has not been one of showers either in the physical or 
business world. Indeed it has been a very cold and backward month in both, 
and the prospects for May flowers are correspondingly delayed, if not injured. 
The partial paralysis in the transportation business thrcatened last month by the 
railroad strikes, though somewhat relieved in the Southwest, has since extended 
to other commercial centres. Chicago had a week’s tie up on one of the 
trunk lines, which really caused greater apprehension of more extended labor 
troubles than did that at St. Louis, which was considered more localized. 
Yet, by a compromise, the Chicago difficulty was ended and this extension 
prevented, as that at St. Louis might have been, had the same counsels been 
followed. The renewal of the troubles on the street railways of this city, 
which had been settled by the previous strikes, were almost as depressing in 
their influence on business and speculation; because the public thought it 
showed that the successes of the former strikes, for shorter hours and better 
pay, had turned the strikers’ heads, and that the entire community was now 
threatened by a monopoly of labor and a trades’ union tyranny as dangerous 
ig the opposite direction as that of which the labor organizations complained, 
and against which they originally struck. This new development in the 
contest between these two powers, capital and labor, has naturally made 
capital, in all legitimate as well as speculative enterprises, more timid than 
during March, and hence the depression in business has been more general 
in speculative branches of trade. Before, it was confined to railroads. Now 
it extends to nearly every industry, as the additional agitation of the eight- 
hour system throughout the country, and the demand of labor organizations 
generally that it shall go into effect on May Ist, has brought the labor 
problem home to every man in the country engaged in any kind of business, 
or interested in any investment. The result has been to direct more serious 
and careful attention to the study of this industrial upheaval, and to the 
causes leading to it, with the sincere desire of removing them, whatever 
they may be, and of establishing the relations between capital and labor upon 
a permanent and hence satisfactory basis, by which the conservative, indus- 
trious, temperate and law-abiding element in the labor organizations of the 
country shall be enabled to keep control of them as hitherto, and out of the 
hands of the anarchistic element that has lately come to the front for the 
first time since 1877. This explains the changed and fast changing drift of 
sentiment among conservative business men, whose first impulse was to resist 
all demands of labor, refuse to recognize its organizations, and to resort to 
force to crush and silence them. This change in public opinion, though 
insisting upon respect for law and protection to property, as well as the right 
to control one’s own business, is seen in the method of peaceful and friendly 
settlement of the Lake Shore trouble, which was approved both by the inter- 
ested business men, whose freight could not be moved, and the disinterested 
and true friends of labor. 

With this analysis of the foundation upon which all business and most 
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markets now rest, it will be perfectly clear why the course of the latter and 
the volume of the former have not changed for the better during April, and 
also why the prospects for May are much less favorable in the business than 
in the agricultural world. Notwithstanding the cold, late spring, the latter are 
so far, unusually and uniformly good in this country, excepting in Kansas and 
Michigan, where the winter wheat prospects are poor, to ordinary only. 

The situation in Wall Street, since the public left the market in January, 
has degenerated into a state of stagnation almost as complete as a year ago, 
as it is more directly effected by the trouble with great transportation inter- 
ests than commercial and industrial affairs. Generally the tonnage of the 
railroads has fallen off so that, even with high rates, they are earning no 
more or even less than a year ago when the railroad war was at its height. 
This state of railroad traffic has driven investors out of stocks, and specula- 
tion has fallen off seriously on the Stock Exchange. The cliques and pools 
who loaded up on the Trunk Line settlement last summer are compelled to 
hold their load, which is made comparatively easy by continued cheap money, 
while the Bear cliques are afraid to sell the market down, because this 
cliqued condition of stocks would enable these pools to ‘‘squeeze” them if 
caught short to any large extent. Wall Street is therefore as deserted and bar- 
ren of interest as a year ago, awaiting the settlement of the railroad labor troubles, 
which are likely to be of longer standing than the brokers care to contem- 
plate. The money situation is, therefore, of more interest just now in Wall 
Street than the stock market; for, while the return of currency from the 
interior has been larger in April than expected, as well as earlier, we have 
begun to export gold again, and the reduction in the surplus bank reserve, 
which was arrested in March, has again set in in volume. Exports have in- 
creased during April, yet Europe is not buying our securities, and hence the 
supply of commercial bills has not been increased enough by exports of 
produce to make up for the falling off in bankers’ bills against exports of 
railway stocks and bonds. The Government bond call, and the decreased 
demand for money, both for speculative and legitimate purposes, because of 
the strikes, prevent anything like a renewal of the gold scare of last winter. 

The situation of other markets, legitimate and speculative, has not been as 
flat as that for stocks. Yet the tendency has been in the same direction— 
downward—owing to loss of confidence in the future of values, as weil as 
in the safety of the rights of property. A better export demand has arrested 
or checked this tendency. As yet it is unable to overcome it or infuse the 
public with confidence in the value of anything, however cheap. Hence, 
with the best export demand in April for any month in this crop year, we 
have had drooping and declining markets because of this labor incubus that 
hangs over every industry, and enables the Bears to constantly depress prices 
in the face of exports, facts, statistics and supplies that place our chief 
staples in the strongest and most healthy and legitimate situation in which they 
have been for fully three years. This applies to nearly all our great export 
staples—wheat, corn, flour, cotton, lard and bacon—which have been moving 
freely into shipment despite the strikes, to replenish the rapidly decreasing stocks 
in Europe, which promise to be more nearly depleted at the end of this crop 
year than for the last four or five years. Between this and next crops, there- 
fore, or till August or September, a continuance of this improved export 
demand is looked for, and it is not likely to fall off to last Fall’s small 
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proportions, even after we go into the new crops, as the world’s over-pro- 
duction of the past three years is now being overtaken by its consumption, 
and supply and demand are becoming equalized in agricultural products again, 
as they have been during the past year in manufactured articles. On the 
recovery of 1878-79, agriculture led and manufactures followed, because then 
demand exceeded supply of farm products owing to three years of under- 
production in Europe caused by bad crops. The conditions were exactly 
reversed last year, and hence the manufacturing interests recovered first. But 
all these interests are now moving into a stronger position together, for a dona- 
fide period of prosperity, though not of speculation, as in 1878 to ’81. The 
labor blockade is the great drawback to a general improvement, and the 
sooner it is broken peacefully and satisfactorily, and therefore permanently, 
the sooner will every branch of business revive with returning confidence and 
employment of labor and capital. The prospects of good crops so far this year 
will help us out of this slough of industrial despond, or, better yet, fill it up 
and prevent a return of the malaria that has been bred and spread through 
the whole body, commercial and industrial. On this the railroads will be 
restored to prosperity, as good crops and export demand will start trade. 
Good wages and general employment always bring good times, and poor 
wages and uncertain employment bad times. Nothing, therefore, would help 
general business so much as the speedy and final settlement of these labor 
troubles, in the mutual interest of the capitalist and workingman. 

As the course of the markets outside of Wall street has been affected by 
the same general cause and in the same way, dullness has been the pre- 
dominant feature of all except during the temporary spurts of speculative 
activity, when the ‘‘longs” have been compelled or scared to liquidate by 
throwing over their loads and causing a break when the ‘‘shorts” have been 
active buyers to ‘‘cover.’”” There has also been an occasional flurry on the 
bull side of some of the markets, caused by the Bears getting scared at 
the inherent strength of the legitimate situation, and the healthy consump- 
tive demand which has continued in all branches of trade, while actually 
increasing in some, and ‘‘ covering” their shorts at a loss instead of a profit 
on an advance produced entirely by their own stampede. This state of the 
speculative mind and these conditions of nearly all the speculative markets 
show more clearly than anything else that the legitimate business situation 
and demand is healthy and natural, while the speculative situation and supply 
is unnatural and unhealthy, and that the prevailing bear sentiment is not 
believed in, even by those who entertain and act upon it. Yet, while this is 
true, and admitted to be so, the fact remains that those who have changed 
to the bull or investment side of anything have found themselves against the 
prevailing speculative opinion which has overborne them and the real 
situation for the time, and left them with losses. On the other hand, those 
who have sold short of or depreciated the value of anything have made 
money in spite of the fact that prices are too low to remain for many 
articles which cannot be produced for present prices. The reason of this is 
chiefly in the lack of confidence in the future of values and the safety of 
investments owing the inevitable readjustment of the division of the joint 
profits of capital and labor that is to be shared by each. That this will tend 
toward an enhancement of values is plain from the fact that wherever the 
higher wages and shorter hours demanded by labor have been conceded, it 
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has been immediately followed by an advance in the price of the product by 
the manufacturers. Hence it will be seen that if the fears on which values 
have been depressed are realized, it will result in an immediate advance in 
prices; and that the more general this shall become, the more general will 
the advance be. This great bugbear is, therefore, a bull and not a bear 
element. So that whichever way the industrial revolution that is now sweeping 
through the country shall terminate, it will benefit business so soon as over. 
The commercial and industrial world has just passed through the culminating 
period of over-production incident to the universal introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, whose first effect has been to displace labor and decrease the per 
capita consuming power of the industrial masses in proportion to their 
non-employment, at the same time that their per capita producing power 
has increased tenfold. This is what has caused the present troubles both 
of a commercial and industrial character. The effect is beginning to be 
ameliorated by the overtaking of this over-production by consumption. This 
occurred a year ago in most of our manufacturing interests, and hence their 
improvement and that in the demand for and prices of manufactured goods 
during the past year. Owing to these abnormally large crops of agricultural 
products the world over, due to three favorable seasons in succession, and 
the universal introduction of farm machinery in other countries, as well as 
this, the over production of raw material and the commercial depression has 
lasted longer than the industrial. Now, consumption of raw material has 
reduced the stocks, so that commercial affairs have reached the first step in 
the ascending scale of improvement that the manufacturers reached a year 
ago. In 1878 the commercial led the manufacturing interests out of that 
depression in this country because three short crops in Europe in succession 
then reduced the stock of raw materials before that of manufactured goods 
was reduced. This period of recovery is therefore reversed with the results 
described. Hence the situation is by no means dark, and there is little cause 
for apprehension for the future, as these labor troubles are the inevitable 
outgrowth of the unprecedented mechanical development of the last twenty- 
five years. Besides, wages always advance as times improve, and the fact 
that most demands for advances are granted, shows the ability of almost 
all business to grant them, which could not have been done eighteen months 
ago, and would have resulted in stoppage. The prospects of a period of 
genuine legitimate activity and prosperity in the near future are therefore 
really brighter than has been supposed by those who have doubted the 
ability, desire and good sense of all classes of the American people to adjust 
themselves to this new development in our wonderful material progress toward 
our manifest destiny as the great agricultural, industrial and commercial 
country of the world. 

England obtained the supremacy in commerce and manufacture when it 
had the poorest qualifications of any of the great nations, being the smallest 
of all producers of raw materials, which she was compelled to import, as 
well as her food and feed supplies. America is the largest producer of raw 
materials and food and feed in the world. As the cost of manufacture is 
least nearest the base of supply of raw material, we have the advantage of 
all other manufacturing countries, which will yet control the commerce of the 
world. 

The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
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1886. Loans. Specie, Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
April 3.. $349,806,600 . $78,459,800 . $26,241,100 . $370,838,000 . $7,974,100 . $11,991,40° 
** 10... 350,138,700 - 77,483,700 . 31,373,600 ~. 373,205,700 . 7,916,300 . 15,555,87 
*€ 17-2 350567,700 . 76,682,100 . 32,229,000 ~» 376,753,800 . 7,892,900 . 14,722,650 
*€ 24.. 351,542,800 . 74,742,300 . 32,380,700 . 375,197,800 . 7,911,400 . 13,323,550 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1886. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
April 3. .---- $152,702,900 .... $10,541,600 .... $2,999,700 «+--+. $110,818,600 .... $18,818,300 

a Se ee 152,047,800 .... 10,615,700 .... 2,552,300 .. . 110,275,900 .... 18,654,900 

*€ IJeeeeeee 150,262,100 .... 10,411,500 .... 2,365,500 .... 110,362,800 .... 18,592,100 

86 24.0 «+++ 149,133,300 .... 10,535,000 .. . 2,988,400 .... 109,369,100 ... 18,515,700 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1886. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 3.....+++ $84,963,400 oun $ 23,326,900 ~=««... += $ 82,388,300 adi $ 6,289,000 

RS ban caine $5,300,300 eee 23,192,600 .... $1,955,900 es 6,196,500 

FF Givccndeus 86,227,100 puae 24,496,600 .... 85,673,900 eae 6,203, 500 

© Bbcsceveee $5,441,600 ; 24,097,400 se $4,349,600 5»994,500 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : April s. April 12. April 1g. April. 26. 
DGSSOUNEE coc co cccc ccccccccvcceeerses 5@6 «> 44@5% .. 4%@6 -- 4%@6 
tit nnd éccnsonebendenesene 244@2 - 2@1% .. 3@1% .. 2%@2 
Treasury balances, coin.............. $ 128,071,377 ..$ 128,101,942 ..$ 128,488,216 ..$ 128,345,504 

Do. do. ee $ 10,934,389 .. $10,778,541 .. $10,819,659 .. $10,980,589. 

SE eee re 
DEATHS. 


ApDAMS.—On April 19, aged seventy-eight years, CHAS. ADAMS, Jr., Presi- 
dent of North Brookfield Savings Bank, North Brookfield, Mass. 

BENJAMIN.—On April 26, aged sixty-six years, R. H. BENJAMIN, President 
of Riverhead Savings Bank, Riverhead, N. Y. 

CHANDLER.—On March 29, aged sixty-five years, ALBERT F. CHANDLER, 
of the firm of Nathan B. Goodnow & Co., Boston, Mass. 

CooPpErR.—On April II, aged sixty years, C. W. Cooper, President of Allen- 
town National Bank, Allentown, Penn. 

Eppy.—On April 19, aged fifty-eight years, THos. F. Eppy, President of 
Second National Bank, Fall River, Mass. 

Emery —On April 14, aged seventy-four years, Geo. F. EMery, Treasurer 
of Union Institution for Savings, Boston, Mass. 

Hutt.—On April 14, EDGAR HULL, President of German-American National 
Bank, St. Cloud, Minn. 

LigsE.—On April 8, aged fifty-two years, CONRAD LIESE, President of First 
National Bank, Alameda, Cal. 

MARTIN.—On March 20, aged fifty-three years, Wm. H. MarrTIN, of the 
firm of Coggin, Ford & Martin, Brownwood, Tex. 

McLain.—On March 24, aged seventy-two years, J. E. McLain, President 
of Union National Bank, Massillon, Ohio. 

MiLLs.—On April 6, aged twenty-five years, E. Scott MILLs, of the firm 
of H. S. Mills & Son, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHIRK.—On April 8, aged sixty-eight years, ELBERT H. SHIRK, President 
of the First National Bank of Peru, Ind. 

TaBor.—On April 29, aged sixty-five years, STEPHEN H. Tasor, Cashier 
of the Rhode Island National Bank, Providence, R. I. 











